








MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


NO. I.—DECEMBER, 1847. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Tue American people are fast opening their own destiny. 
Their material basis is of such extent that no folly of man can 
quite subvert it; for the territory is a considerable fraction 
of the planet, and the population neither loath nor inexpert 
to use their advantages. Add, that this energetic race derive 
an unprecedented material power from the new arts, from the 
expansions effected by public schools, cheap postage, and a 
cheap press, from the telescope, the telegraph, the railroad, 
steamship, steamferry, steammill, from domestic architecture, 
chemical agriculture, from ventilation, from ice, ether, caout- 
chouc, and innumerable inventions and manufactures. 


A scholar who has been reading of the fabulous magnifi- 
cence of Assyria and Persia, of Rome and Constantinople, 


leaves his library, and takes his seat in a rail-car, where he is 


importuned by newsboys with journals still wet from Liverpool 
and Havre, with telegraphic despatches not yet fifty minutes 
old from Buffalo and Cincinnati. At the screams of the 
steam-whistle, the train quits city and suburbs, darts away 
into the interior, — drops every man at his estate as it whirls 
along, and shows our traveller what tens of thousands of pow- 
erful and weaponed men, science-armed and society-armed, 
sit at large in this ample region, obscure from their numbers 


and the extent of the domain. He reflects on the power 
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which each of these plain republicans can employ ; how far 
these chains of intercourse and travel reach, interlock, and 
ramify ; what levers, what pumps, what exhaustive analyses 
are applied to nature for the benefit of masses of men. Then 
he exclaims, What a negro-fine royalty is that of Jamschid 
and Solomon! What a substantial sovereignty does my 
townsman possess! A. man who has a hundred dollars to 
dispose of,—a hundred dollars over his bread,—is rich 
beyond the dreams of the Czesars. 

Keep our eyes as long as we can on this picture, we cannot 
stave off the ulterior question, — the famous question of Cineas 
to Pyrrhus, — the WHERETO of all this power and population, 
these surveys and inventions, this taxing and tabulating, mill- 
privilege, roads, and mines. ‘The aspect this country presents 
is a certain maniacal activity, an immense apparatus of cun- 
ning machinery which turns out, at last, some Nuremberg 
toys. Has it generated, as great interests do, any intellectual 
power? Where are the works of the imagination — the 
surest test of a national genius? At least as far as the pur- 
pose and genius of America is yet reported in any book, it is 
a sterility, and no genius. 

One would say, there is nothing colossal in the country but 
its geography and its material activities ; that the moral and 
intellectual effects are not on the same scale with the trade 
and production. There is no speech heard but that of auc- 
tioneers, newsboys, and the caucus. Where is the great 
breath of the New World, the voice of aboriginal nations 
opening new eras with hymns of lofty cheer? Our books and 
fine arts are imitations ; there is a fatal incuriosity and dis- 
inclination in our educated men to new studies, and the inter- 
rogation of nature. We have taste, critical talent, good pro- 
fessors, good commentators, but a lack of male energy. 

What more serious calamity can befall a people than a con- 
stitutional dulness and limitation? The moral influence of the 
intellect is wanting. We hearken in vain for any profound 
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voice speaking to the American heart, cheering timid good 
men, animating the youth, consoling the defeated, and intelli- 
gently announcing duties which clothe life with joy, and endear 
the face of land and sea to men. [tis a poor consideration 
that the country wit is precocious, and, as we say, practical ; 
that political interests on so broad a scale as ours are adminis- 
tered by little men with some saucy village talent, by deft 
partisans, good cipherers, strict economists, quite empty of all 
superstition. 

Conceding these unfavorable appearances, it would yet be 
a poor pedantry to read the fates of this country from these 
narrow data. On the contrary, we are persuaded that moral 
and material values are always commensurate. Every mate- 
rial organization exists to a moral end, which makes the reason 
of its existence. Here are no books, but who can see the 
continent with its inland and surrounding waters, its temperate 
climates, its west-wind breathing vigor through all the year, 
its confluence of races so favorable to the highest energy, and 
the infinite glut of their production, without putting new que- 
ries to Destiny, as to the purpose for which this muster of na- 
tions and this sudden creation of enormous values is made. 

This is equally the view of science and of patriotism. We 
hesitate to employ a word so much abused as patriotism, whose 
true sense is almost the reverse of its popular sense. We 
have no sympathy with that boyish egotism hoarse with cheer- 
ing for our side, for our State, for our town ; the right patriot- 
ism consists in the delight which springs from contributing our 
peculiar and legitimate advantages to the benefit of humanity. 
Every foot of soil has its proper quality ; the grape on two 
sides of the same fence has new flavors; and so every acre on 
the globe, every family of men, every point of climate, has 
its distinguishing virtues. Certainly, then, this country does 
not lie here in the sun causeless; and though it may not be 
easy to define its influence, men feel already its emancipating 
quality in the careless self-reliance of the manners, in the 
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freedom of thought, in the direct roads by which grievances 
are reached and redressed, and even in the reckless and sin- 
ister politics, not less than in purer expressions. Bad as it is, 
this freedom leads onward and upward — to a Columbia of 
thought and art, which is the last and endless end of Colum- 
bus’s adventure. 

Lovers of our country, but not always approvers of the 
public counsels, we should certainly be glad to give good ad- 
vice in politics. We have not been able to escape our national 
and endemic habit, and to be liberated from interest in the 
elections and in public affairs. Nor have we cared to dis- 
franchise ourselves. We are more solicitous than others to 
make our politics clear and healthful, as we believe politics to 
be nowise accidental or exceptional, but subject to the same 
laws with trees, earths, and acids. 

We see that reckless and destructive fury which character- 
izes the lower classes of American society, and which is pam- 
pered by hundreds of profligate presses. The young in- 
triguers who drive in bar-rooms and town-meetings the trade 
of politics, sagacious only to seize the victorious side, have put 
the country into the position of an overgrown bully, and Mas- 
sachusetts finds no heart or head to give weight and efficacy 
to her contrary judgment. In hours when it seemed only to 
need one just word from a man of honor to have vindicated 
the rights of millions, and to have given a true direction to the 
first steps of a nation, we have seen the best understandings 
of New England, the trusted leaders of her counsels constitut- 
ing a snivelling and despised opposition, clapped on the back 
by comfortable capitalists from all sections, and persuaded to 
say, We are too old to stand for what is called a New England 
sentiment any longer. Rely on us for commercial representa- 
tives, but for questions of ethics— who knows what markets 
may be opened? We are not well, we are not in our seats, 
when justice and humanity are to be spoken for. 

We have a bad war, many victories —each of which converts 
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the country into an immense chanticleer ;— and a very insin- 
cere political opposition. The country needs to be extricated 
from its delirium at once. Public affairs are chained in the 
same law with private ; the retributions of armed states are 
not less sure and signal than those which come to private 
felons. The facility of majorities is no protection from the 
natural sequence of their own acts. Men reason badly, but 
nature and destiny are logical. 

But whilst we should think our pains well bestowed if we 
could cure the infatuation of statesmen, and should be sincerely 
pleased if we could give a direction to the federal politics, we 
are far from believing politics the primal interest of men. On 
the contrary, we hold that laws and governors cannot possess 
a commanding interest for any but vacant or fanatical people : 
for the reason that this is simply a formal and superficial inter- 
est ; and men of a solid genius are only interested in substan- 
tial things. 

The state, like the individual, should rest on an ideal basis. 
Not only man but nature is injured by the imputation that man 
exists only to be fattened with bread ; but he lives in such con- 
nection with Thought and Fact, that his bread is surely involved 
as one element thereof, but is not its end and aim. So the in- 
sight which commands the laws and conditions of the true poli- 
ty, precludes forever all interest in the squabbles of parties. 
As soon as men have tasted the enjoyments of learning, friend- 
ship, and virtue, for which the state exists, the prizes of office 
appear polluted, and their followers, outcasts. 

A journal that would meet the real wants of this time must 
have a courage and power sufficient to solve the problems 
which the great groping society around us, stupid with per- 
plexity, is dumbly exploring. Let it not show its astuteness, 
by dodging each difficult question, and arguing diffusely every 
point on which men are long ago unanimous. Can it front 
this matter of Socialism, to which the names of Owen and 
Fourier have attached, and dispose of that question? Will it 
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cope with the allied questions of Government, Nonresistance, 
and all that belongs under that category? Will it measure 
itself with the chapter of Slavery, in some sort the special 
enigma of the time, as it has provoked against it a sort of in- 
spiration and enthusiasm singular in modern history? There 
are literary and philosophical reputations to settle. The name 
of Swedenborg has in this very time acquired new honors, and 
the current year has witnessed the appearance, in their first 
English translation, of his manuscripts. Here is an unsettled 
account in the book of Fame ; a nebula to dim eyes, but which 
great telescopes may yet resolve into a magnificent system. 
Here is the standing problem of Natural Science, and the 
merits of her great interpreters, to be determined ; the ency- 
clopedical Humboldt, and the intrepid generalizations collected 
by the author of the “ Vestiges of Creation.” Here is the 
balance to be adjusted between the exact French school of 
Cuvier, and the genial catholic theorists, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
Goethe, Davy, and Agassiz. Will it venture into the thin 
and difficult air of that school where the secrets of structure 
are discussed under the topics of mesmerism and the twilights 
of demonology ? 

What will easily seem to many a far higher question than any 
other is that which respects the embodying of the Conscience 
of the Period. Is the age we live in unfriendly to the highest 
powers ; to that biending of the affections with the poetic 
faculty which has distinguished the Religious Ages? We 
have a better opinion of the economy of nature than to fear 
that those varying phases which humanity presents, ever leave 
out any of the grand springs of human action. Mankind for 
the moment seem to be in search of a religion. The Jewish 
eultus is declining ; the Divine, or, as some will say, the truly 
Human, hovers, now seen, now unseen, before us. This period 
of peace, this hour when the jangle of contending churches is 
hushing or hushed, will seem only the more propitious to those 
who believe that man need not fear the want of religion, be- 
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cause they know his religious constitution, —that he must rest 
on the moral and religious sentiments, as the motion of bodies 
rests on geometry. In the rapid decay of what was called 
religion, timid and unthinking people fancy a decay of the 
hope of man. But the moral and religious sentiments meet 
us everywhere, alike in markets as in churches. A God 
starts up behind cotton bales also. The conscience of man is 
regenerated as is the atmosphere, so that society cannot be 
debauched. That health which we call Virtue is an equipoise 
which easily redresses itself, and resembles those rocking- 
stones which a child’s finger can move, and a weight of many 
hundred tons cannot overthrow. 


With these convictions, a few friends of good letters have 
thought fit to associate themselves for the conduct of a new 
journal. We have obeyed the custom and convenience of the 
time in adopting this form of a Review, as a mould into which 
all metal most easily runs. But the form shall not be suffered 
to be an impediment. The name might convey the impression 
of a book of criticism, and that nothing is to be found here 
which was not written expressly for the Review ; but good 
readers know that inspired pages are not written to fill a space, 
but for inevitable utterance ; and to such our journal is freely 
and solicitously open, even though every thing else be exclud- 
ed. We entreat the aid of every lover of truth and right, 
and let these principles entreat for us. We rely on the talents 
and industry of good men known to us, but much more on the 
magnetism of truth, which is multiplying and educating advo- 
cates for itself and friends for us. We rely on the truth for 
and against ourselves. 
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Art. I. — Message from the President of the United States 
to the two Houses of Oongress, at the commencement of the 
Second Session of the Twenty-ninth Congress, Dec. 8th, 
1846. Washington. 1846. 


Tere is a period in history when war is thought to be the 
natural state of mankind ; when, certainly, it is the common 
state, and peace an exception to the general rule. Labor is 
hated, and war honored. In such a time, no reason need be 
given for going to war; rather perhaps is a reason required 
for ceasing from battle and plunder. In the early period of 
Rome, the senate now and then made a truce, but never a 

ace. Peace was only an armistice for a limited period. 

ays Homer, “ It is the business of a man to fight; of a 
slave to till the ground.” He represented the general opimion 
of the “‘ Heroic Age.’’ But now things are somewhat changed. 
War is the exception ; public opinion is against it. Merchants 
and mechanics dislike it, for it interferes with their productive 
operations; thinking men abhor it as unreasonable ; and good 
men look on it as wicked. In all European countries, the 
thinking men demand of their rulers a good reason for dis- 
turbing their relations pf peace. The old talk about national 
honor has diminished not a little amongst intelligent men, who 
think the national honor which is gained or lost by a battle is 
of no great value. Indeed, so far have matters gone, that 
many men hold the opinion, and some have even a sober and 
settled conviction, that war between nations is no more repu- 
table and manly, no more likely to establish justice, than trial 
by battle in courts of law; no better than duelling between 
“men of honor,” or a bout with fists between two Irish beg- 
gars partially drunken. They think that war is nothing but 
murder, murder in the first degree, with malice aforethought, 
and what is wrong for one man is equally wrong for twenty 
millions — that injustice is not the less so for being a great 
injustice. Then again there are some religious men who think 
that Christianity actually forbids war. It is true the various 
churches of the world have taken little pains to say so, but a 
good deal of pains to say the opposite. We never yet have 
seen the creed, the litany, or the catechism, which gave us the 
smallest hint that Christianity and war were incompatible. 
Still there are religious men who think the religion of which 
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God planted the germs in human nature, is thoroughly hostile 
to all war. 

All of these men united may be few in number — Theorists, 
Philanthropists, Philosophers, and the like. Still they are not 
idle nor ineffective ; they have already produced a change in 
public opinion ; and in this city and its neighbourhood, a ve 
great change withinafew years. Then, too, there are sound, 
sober, practical men, who look little at first principles, it may 
be, and the nature of things, but much at modes of operation, 
and effects. They see that war is costly ; that it costs money ; 
that it costs men ; that it is not productive. In short, they 
see that all which a nation consumes in its army and navy is 
a bad investment, stock which does not pay. Still further : 
there are humane men, aboriginal democrats, who think that 
Man is of more account than the Accidents of a man— cus- 
toms, institutions, property, and the like ; they think that all 
government should be designed for the good of all men, and 
therefore that it must accord with the principles of absolute 
justice, which God has written on the heart of mankind. 
They see that war tramples all these principles under foot, 
and therefore, and in the name of the people, they obstinately 
refuse to promote, to favor, or even to tolerate a war. 

Now, by means of these small parties of original thinkers, 
the Theorists, Philosophers, the Economists, and the Philan- 
thropists, it has come to pass that war is getting sadly out of 
favor. ‘True there are men, and enough of them, in the name 
of Religion, of Philosophy, Economy, and Democracy, who 
defend the old usage. They think that war now and then is 
a good thing ; “‘ it invigorates the people” — “ it kills off the 
rabble, and, for the latter purpose, is better than the jail and 
gallows, as well as swifter.”” These men have a great many 
newspapers at their command, and sometimes occupy seats 
deemed more sacred than an editor’s chair. Doubtless they 
retard the progress of true ideas, and so add to the misery of 
mankind. Yet they no longer govern public opinion ; their 
influence yearly becomes less, for man naturally loves justice, 
and is a human being, not a brute, nor a fool. It has now 
come to pass, that in all civilized countries the mass of men 
look on war as a terrible evil, and one not to be lightly incurred 
by the government of the nation. 

It surprises no one when two savage tribes quarrel ; the 
cause is seldom inquired after, for it is known that in such a 
stage of progress war is to be looked for and expected. But 
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when a civilized nation pauses in its career of productive ex- 
ertions, and, turning its art, its science, its strength of hand 
and head, its natural activity, from their creative work, seeks 
to destroy the property of its sister State, to burn her towns, 
to butcher her men, and with the soldier’s invading foot pol- 
lute her soil— it is a serious and a dreadful thing. Sober 
men look for the cause of such madness. The physical evil is 
monstrous —the waste of property, the havoc of life. But 
this is the smallest part of the mischief. The savage spirit 
excited in the soldier, which he carries home to his village ; 
the hunger after booty, the thirst of blood, which successful 
war wakens in the conqueror’s throat; the desire of revenge 
which defeat kindles in the heart of the discomfited, — these 
long retard the progress of mankind. ‘Take the foremost of 
civilized nations: the mass of men have not yet forgotten 
the savage ; the thin garment of civilization is easily torn 
asunder and stripped off; you break the skin of the gentleman 
and behold a cannibal; the peasant of England or France 
becomes the fierce Saxon, or the savage Gaul, whose deeds 
you shudder to think of. 

Every war in this age retards the progress of mankind. 
The United States, having outgrown their mother, refused her 
burthens, resisted her stripes, and at last separated from her, 
after a long and hearty quarrel. ‘The effects of that quarrel 
still survive, and centuries of peace will hardly remove the 
jealousy and hatred felt by the most ignorant men of both 
nations, as well as by their political leaders. If two countries 
are united by a war, as Poland and Russia, the spirit of in- 
tense and national hatred remains yet longer, and is still 
more violent. 

It is a great wrong for a powerful and civilized people to 
attack a nation that is barbarous and feeble. The indignation 
of honest statesmen is justly aroused against France for her 
conduct towards Algiers. Doubtless she had her provocations, 
but between the Weak and the Strong every body knows 
where the provocation commonly begins. The old fable of the 
wolf and the lamb is not likely to be forgotten. The conduct of 
England towards the various nations in India, towards China, 
towards Ireland — fills the world with indignation. The his- 
tory of her achievements in Asia is the history of her shame. 
Honest men in England know it as well as we. Austria is 
powerfvl and Rome is weak; the emperor is of the middle 
ages, while the new pope is a son of the nineteenth century, 
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and of course a reformer. He loves his church, loves his 
people, loves mankind ; founds institutions which the Austrian 
despot cannot relish, or even tolerate ; which endanger the 
“¢ peculiar institutions” of that despotic monarch. The mid- 
dle ages and the nineteenth century are mutually hostile. In- 
stitutions which ought to be separated by hundreds of years 
quarrel at first touch. If Ferdinand should therefore invade 
the States of the Church, attempting to re-annex the March of 
Ancona to his possessions in Lombardy —the advance from 
Ferrara to Bologna would raise a cry of shame in every coun- 
try of Europe, and find a manly echo evenin America. Justice 
takes sides with the party most in the right ; Humanity against 
the strong oppressor. 


The present war against Mexico is entitled to a serious ex- 
amination. ‘The Mexicans are few, poor, weak, half-civilized ; 
they lack the elements which give a people strength. They 
have no national unity of action. Imitating the example of 
the United States, they separated from the mother country, 
and tried the experiment of a liberal constitution. They have 
been in a quarrel among themselves ever since, and have per- 
haps shown themselves unfit for a republican government. 
The people cannot go alone ; they are weak, distracted, ineffi- 
cient, but possessed of a wide and rich territory, valuable and 
attractive. The Americans are numerous, patriotic, enterpris- 
ing, hardy, united, and of course powerful,—the most ener- 
getic and executive nation ever developed on the earth. 
Besides this, they have established a form of government 
which harmoniously balances individual freedom with national 
unity of action ; a government which of all others is the best 
fitted to develop energy, hardihood, and enterprise ; one most 
powerful of all to direct and animate a conquering army. We 
know this is not the common opinion, but the military man 
who is also a statesman, and familiar with the history of 
States —if such a military man can be found amongst us — 
will see the truth of this judgment. 

The strong nation is at war with the weak. America has 
the example of France and England to sustain her, and other 
examples not quite so reputable, but which shall presently be 
cited. No doubt the English nation — we mean the portion 
thereof who trade in politics, on the one extreme, and, on the 
other, the brute portion of the people — would justify the 
American invasion of Mexico; would think more highly of 
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us for the undertaking, and the success of it. It is plainly 
following the example of England herself—a copy of her 
treatment of the Inshman and the East Indian. Here, too 
the men who trade in politics and the brute portion of the 
people like the war. It matters not which party they belong 
to; they call it patriotic ; they go for the country however 
bounded, and the country right or wrong. Before such men 
we lay our finger on our lips, and say nothing. Let Time 
teach them. 

But there is another body of men in all lands, and powerful 
in this— Philosophers, Economists, Philanthropists, who are 
not satisfied with a war merely because they are engaged in 
it; who think it no better because waged against a miserable 
opponent, or because it is fought by their own country ; who 
know that successful wrong is no better than when defeated. 
To such men it is necessary to offer a reason for disturbing 
the peace of the continent. The President of the United 
States, in his message at the opening of the second session 
of the last Congress, has himself undertaken to justify the 
war. In his statement there is a certain doubleness of pur- 
pose quite apparent. He makes a special plea, with a com- 
pound issue, thus: — The Mexicans began the war, and we 
acted only on the defensive ; but then there were a great 
many reasons why we might ourselves have begun the war, 
without waiting for the Mexicans to take the initiative. Thus 
is he doubly armed. If the major weapon of argument fail— 
and it is shown that the Mexicans did not commence the war 
— then he holds fast by the minor, that we had a just reason 
for beginning it ourselves. But let us examine this matter 
more nicely. We extract from Mr. Polk’s message of Dec. 
8th, 1846. The italics are our own. 


“Such has been our scrupulous adherence to the dictates of 
justice, in all our foreign intercourse, that we have given no just 
cause of complaint to any nation, and have enjoyed the blessings 
of peace for more than thirty years. From a policy so sacred to 
humanity we should never be induced voluntarily to depart.” 
But “ Mexico commenced hostilities, and forced the war upon 
us.” —p. 3. 

But even if it were not so, “long before the advance of our 
army to the left bank of the Rio Grande, we had ample cause of 
war against Mexico.” But some, he adds, have represented the 
war “as unjust and unnecessary, and as one of aggression on our 
part upon a weak and injured enemy. Such erroneous views, 
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though entertained by but few, have been widely and extensively 
circulated, not only at home, but have been spread throughout 
Mexico and the whole world. A more effectual means could not 
have been devised to encourage the enemy and protract the war, 
than to advocate and adhere to their cause, and thus give them 
‘atid and comfort.” — p. 4. 


This reminds us of what George III. said to the lord mayor 
of London, in 1775. “It is with the utmost astonishment 
that I find any of my subjects capable of encouraging the 
rebellious disposition that unhappily exists in some of my col- 
onies in North America.” Some of the subjects, however, 
did continue to advocate and adhere to the cause of the 
rebels, affording them aid and comfort. The king thought it 
was moral treason, a protracting of the war. They had truth 
and justice on their side, and against them — King George 
the Third. 

Mr. Polk proceeds to state the case of America against 
Mexico. ‘The Americans had suffered many grievances from 
the Mexicans. ‘‘ The wrongs we have suffered from Mexico, 
almost ever since she became an independent power, and the 
patient endurance with which we have borne them, are without 
a parallel in the history of modern civilized nations.”” Soon 
after her independence, she commenced “ a system of insult and 
spoliation ;” ‘ our citizens employed in lawful commerce were 
imprisoned, their vessels seized, our flag insulted in her ports.” 
Change of rulers brought no change in this system, continues 
the President ; the American government made repeated rec- 
lamations, which were followed only by new outrages; prom- 
ises of redress were pong or evaded. The commercial 
treaty of 1831 produced no change. In 1837, General 
Jackson declared that such conduct ‘ would justify in all 
nations immediate war.” Yet he thought we should give 
Mexico one more opportunity to atone for the past before we 
resorted to war. Kecartiaaty negotiations were entered into 
in 1337, and the Mexican government promised to do all which 
reason or justice required. This was in July, but in December 
the promise had not been fulfilled. Mr. Polk distinctly de- 
clares, “ had the United States at that time adopted compul- 
sory measures and taken redress into their own hands, all our 
difficulties with Mexico would probably have been long since 
adjusted, and the existing war on been avoided.” — p. 7. 

This is a plain statement. But if the Mezicans began the 
war in 1846, because the Americans annexed Texas, we can- 
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not see how any one act of the Americans in 1837 could 
have prevented it, unless indeed Mexico had been so weaken- 
ed as to be unable to wage a war! But the President does 
not see that he is tacitly admitting that the Mexicans did not 
begin this war, all of whose causes we are to seek previous to 
1837. A compound issue is a difficult one to plead. We beg 
the reader to notice that the President admits that the causes 
of the Mexican war— the seizure of American property and 
men, insults to our flag—are all anterior to the year 1837, 
and might have been disposed of then, if we had then sought 
redress in the usual way— by war. Of course all that has 
occurred since can be but accessory after the fact ! 

But a new negotiation was begun ; the convention of April 
12th, 1839, took place —this was the first convention. In 
August, 1840, a Board of Commissioners, with powers limited 
to eighteen months, was organized to adjust the claims of 
American citizens against Mexico. An umpire, appointed 
by the king of Prussia, came to assist in the work." The 
Board allowed American claims to the amount of $2,026,139. 
68; the American commissioners allowed also $928,627.88, 
which the Mexican commissioners had not time to examine. 
Thus there was a total of $2,954,767.56, which the Amer- 
ican commissioners demanded of Mexico. Other claims, 
amounting to $3,336,837.05, were also presented, which 
the American commissioners had not decided upon when their 
period of service came to anend. Mexico acknowledged her 
obligation to pay the $2,026,159.68, but, unable to pay im- 
mediately, asked for more time. 

A second convention took place January 30th, 1843, and 
an agreement was made that the interest due on the acknowl- 
edged claims should be paid on the 30th of the next April, 
and the residue of principal and interest in twenty instal- 
ments, one payable each three months. The interest was 
paid and three of the instalments, as they severally became 
due, though we are told, such was the poverty of the Mexican 
government, that some of the money could only be raised by 
forced loans. 

On the 20th of November, 1843, a third convention was 
concluded upon by the Mexican government, for the purpose 
of ascertaining and settling all other claims not previously 





* The character of these claims and the gross imposture of many of the 
claimants were well exposed by Mr. J. S. Pendleton, a member from Virginia, 
in a speech, Feb. 22, 1847. 
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adjusted by the first convention, in 1859. The American 
authorities offered some amendments to the Mexican scheme, 
which it seems the Mexican government did not accede to, and 
so the convention never took place.* 

In brief, then, letting alone the insults offered to our fiag —- 
and we know not how they can be shaken out of its folds — 
this is the sum of actual and tangible grievances. Mexico 
owes us about $2,000,000, and does not pay. ‘The President 
thinks war ought to have been declared long ago. 


“ In so long suffering Mexico to violate her most solemn treaty 
obligations, plunder our citizens of their property, and imprison 
their persons without affording them any redress, we have failed 
to perform one of the first and highest duties which every govern- 
ment owes to its citizens. We had ample cause of war against 
Mexico long before the breaking out of hostilities. But even then 
[it is doubtful to what time then refers | we forbore to take redress 
wnto our own hands, until Mexico herself became the aggressor, 
by invading our soil in hostile array and shedding the blood of 
our citizens. Such are the grave causes of complaint against 
Mexico.” — Message of 1846, p. 9. 


We do not by any means approve of the whole conduct of 
Mexico in her dealings with America, but there were many 
circumstances which palliated that conduct. She did not pay 
the money, for she had no money to pay with, and no credit 
to borrow with. In 1845, Mr. Slidell wrote to the American 
government that her “ finances are in a condition utterly 
desperate. The amount of public debt does not fall much 
short of $150,000,000,” and interest was paid on but a small 
part of it. Is it a thing unheard of for one State to delay 
paying the claims of another— unheard of to wait a long 
time before such a payment? ‘The government of Bavaria 
has a large claim on the government of France —a very just 
claim too, as it seems to us — pending at this moment. The 
King of the French can pay it, but does not. How long did 
America wait for the payment of her French claims, and her 
Neapolitan claims? Nay, how long has the State of Massa- 
chusetts waited for the payment of her claims against this 





* For official accounts of these matters, see Mr. Polk’s message of Dee. 2d, 
1845 ; of December 8, 1846; Mr. C. J. Ingersoll’s report on the war with Mex- 
ico, June 24, 1846, with Mr. Howard’s report, July 7th, 1838, and the minorit 
report of Mr. Cushing, of the same date.— Doc. No. 752. Ho. of Rep., 29th 
Congress, Ist Session. See the usual commentaries in the speeches of the 
. times. 
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very American government, which in 1837 ought to have 
taken her Mexican sister by the throat, and sold all that she 
had, that payment might be made, and promptly too? The 
President is not very desirous to pay the claims which Amer- 
ican citizens had against France prior to 1800, though the 
American government itself owes the money to her own citi- 
zens. Mr. Polk himself, by his veto, forbade the payment, 
after Congress had appropriated the funds. If Mexico had 
been able and would not pay, the case would have been quite 
different. ; 

We have seen now “ the grave causes of complaint”? — 
‘the ample causes of war’”—‘ the wrongs which we have 
suffered’’ —‘‘ without a parallel in the history of modern 
civilized nations.’”’ Let us now come to the smaller matters, 
the minor grievances. We must go a little into the history 
of the times. In 1845, the formalities were completed for 
the annexation of Texas to the United States. The causes 
of annexation are well known,—the South did not wish 
a non-slaveholding State on the southwestern frontier. The 
economical, the moral, the political effect of such a State was 
clearly foreseen. ‘The Institution of Slavery was in danger. 
It seems to be thought by some, that while Slavery stands, 
the South will stand, when Slavery falls, the South will fall, 
and then the North, the Union, Freedom, and the Rights of 
Man. The method by which annexation was brought about is 
also pretty well known,—the machinations of the great 
southern politicians, the tameness, the servility, the stupidity 
of many of the northern members of Congress. All this is 
well known, but getting better known. The recent letters of 
Mr. Houston, Mr. Tyler, and Mr. Spencer, shed some light 
on the matter. When the political excitement of our day has 
passed by, and some future historian of Democracy in Amer- 
ica studies the subject afresh, and with impartial eyes, he will 
write in sadness a dark chapter. We know not which he will 
blame most bitterly, the Democrats or the Whigs; but 
perhaps the latter, as apparently acting against their convic- 
tions and without faith. The effects of that annexation will 
appear in due time, and may be a little different from what 
the annexers intended. 

Mexico claimed Texas, but offered to recognize her inde- 
pendence and abandon her claim, on condition that Texas 
would not annex herself to America. There was a nominal 
war between Texas and Mexico, not a war de facto, but de jure. 
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The accident follows the substance; when America took 
Texas it was for better or worse. She took her war along 
with her— the war de jure, though not at that time de facto. 
Mexico protested against annexation as an “ act of aggression 
the most unjust which can be found recorded in the annals of 
modern history, — despoiling a friendly nation of a consider- 
able portion of her territory,” and on the 6th of March, 1845, 
her minister demanded his passports, and all regular diplo- 
matic intercourse came abruptly and formally to an end. 

Now in 1836, General Jackson thought it a delicate matter 
to recognize the independence of Texas, and said in his mes- 
sage — 


“The acknowledgment of a new State as independent is at all 
times an act of great delicacy and responsibility ; but more espec- 
ially so when such a State has forcibly separated itself from an- 
other, which still claims dominion over it. A premature recogni- 
tion under these circumstances, 7f not looked upon as justifiable 
cause of war, is always liable to be looked upon as proof of an 
unfriendly spirit to one of the contending parties.” But in all 
former cases, “so wisely consistent with our just principles has 
been the action of our government, that we have under the most 
critical circumstances, avoided all censure, and encountered no 
other evil than that produced by a transient estrangement of good 
will in those against whom we have by force of evidence been 
compelled to decide.” “The uniform policy and practice of the 
United States is to avoid all interference in disputes which merely 
relate to the internal government of other nations, and constantly 
to recognize the authority of the prevailing party, without refer- 
ence to our particular interests and views, or to the merits of the 
original controversy.” He considers the power of recognizing 
the independence of a new State as “ equivalent under some cir- 
cumstances to a declaration of war. It will always be consid- 
ered most .. . safe that it should be exercised, when probably 
leading to war, with the previous understanding of that body by 
whom war can alone be declared.” -— Jackson’s Message, Dec. 
21st, 1836. 


When France acknowledged the independence of the United 
States in 1778, the English government considered the ac- 
knowledgment an unjustifiable aggression. No publicist, we 
think, would doubt, that if France had then annexed the 
United States to herself, the annexation offered a just ground 
for the declaration of war on the part of England. But 
Mexico did not declare war against America, in 1845 ; she 
made no preparations for war. She only protested, and de- 
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clined further diplomatic intercourse. Had Mexico been as 
powerful as England, the affair of annexation would not have 
been disposed of so easily. But Mexico was distracted and 
weak. 

Another alleged offence committed on the part of Mexico, 
is her refusal to receive the American plenipotentiary, Mr. 
Slidell. Here are the facts in the case, as the President 
states them: On the 15th of September, 1845, the Amer- 
ican consul at the city of Mexico was instructed by his gov- 
ernment “ to ascertain from the Mexican government whether 
they would receive an envoy from the United States intrusted 
with full power to adjust all the questions in dispute between 
the two governments.” On the 15th of October, the Mexican 
government assented. The assent was made known to the 
American government on the 9th of November, and the next 
day Mr. Slidell was appointed ‘“ envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary, with full powers to adjust and defi- 
nitely settle, all pending differences between the two countries, 
including those of boundary between Mexico and the State of 
Texas.””* 

He reached Vera Cruz on the 29th of November, and 
Mexico on the 6th of December, 1845. But the government 
of President Herrera— who had seemed desirous of settling 
the difficulties by peaceful negotiation — was tottering. Gen- 
eral Paredes, a military man, had thrown the country into 
confusion, and declared against receiving a minister of peace 
from the United States. The Mexican government was 
alarmed, and refused to receive Mr. Slidell, on the ground 
that America had not sent the envoy on “ a special mission 
confined to the question of Texas alone,’ but had given him 
the general powers already mentioned. The 30th of Decem- 
ber, Paredes himself came into power, “a military usurper, 
who was known to be bitterly hostile to the United States.” 
On the 1st of March, 1846, Mr. Slidell presented his creden- 
tials to the new government, desiring to be accredited in the 
regular manner ; on the 12th, the request was finally rejected, 
and he soon returned home. 


“ Thus,” says the President, “was the extraordinary spectacle 
presented to the civilized world, of a government in violation of 
its own express agreement, having twice rejected a minister of 





* Mr. Polk’s first Message, p. 8. 
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peace, invested with full powers to adjust all the existing differences 
between the two countries, in a manner just and honorable to 
both. I am not aware that modern history presents a parallel 
case, in which, in time of peace, one nation has refused even to 
hear propositions from another for terminating existing difficulties 
between them.” — p. 19. 


Mr. Polk must be a forgetful politician not to remember 
that the court of France rejected Mr. Pinckney in 1797, and 
actually expelled him from their territory. Yet Mr. Pinckney 
was not altogether like “ one of the most illustrious citizens 
of Louisiana,” but a man well known for his public services ; 
‘¢ A character,” says Mr. Adams, once his rival, ‘* whose in- 
tegrity, talents, and services placed him in the rank of the 
most esteemed and respected in the nation.”* The insult then 
offered to America by the French “ Executive Directory,” in 
the most public and official manner, is certainly no “ parallel”’ 
to the conduct of Mexico. ‘To make that insult yet keener, 
the Directory informed Mr. Monroe —the former minister, 
who had been recalled, but was still residing at Paris — that 
they “‘ will not receive another minister plenipotentiary from 
the United States until the grievances of which France has 
complained have been redressed.” ‘ The Executive Direc- 
tory know of no minister plenipotentiary from the United 
States,” said they. Yet the burthen of grievances had been 
created by France. America had endured most astonishing 
outrages, as well as insults,} which nothing but a remembrance 
of her timely aid in ’78 and her continued help in the remain- 
ing portion of the war of our revolution, enabled the nation to 
endure. 

But what said the Republican party? Did they maintain 
that the dignity of the nation was insulted? did they insist 
that we must go to war to wipe off the stain, because the 
French did not pay our just demands, and because a minister 
had been ignominiously expelled from the French soil? We 
are sorry to recall old animosities— and will pass over the 
matter with all possible briefness and delicacy. The conduct 
of that party is well known ; their apology for the conduct of 


* Message to 5th Congress — Special Session — May 16th, 1797. 

+ See the Reports of Messrs. Randolph and Pickering on the French depre- 
dations upon American commerce, in American State Papers, Class I. Foreign 
Relations, Vol. I. p. 424, et seq., p. 748, et seq.,and Vol. II. p. 28, et seq., p. 116, 
et seq., et al. The whole history of these troubles has now become interesting 
once more. See Vol. IL. p. 5-244. 
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the Directory. But America did not declare war. It was 
proposed by the party hostile to the administration, that an 
extraordinary minister suiting “‘ the solemnity of the occasion,”’ 
should be sent to represent the “ temper and sensibilities of 
the country.” Messrs. Pinckney, Gerry, and Marshall were 
appointed commissioners, and instructed “ to terminate our 
differences in such manner, as . . . might be the best caleu- 
lated to produce mutual satisfaction and good understanding.’ 
Their treatment was a disgrace to the French nation. ‘I'wo 
of them demanded their passports and returned home. Mr. 
Gerry remained till officially and peremptorily recalled. Still 
there was no war. America was put in a state of defence — 
not in a state of offence. The opposition then made to even 
these measures is well known. Some were desirous of war ; 
still pacific counsels prevailed. ‘The reason was— the Amer- 
ican government desired to keep the peace. Yet the depre- 
dations committed on the property and persons of American 
citizens were enormous. ‘* Occasion,” says Mr. Marshall, 
‘‘ was repeatedly taken to insult the American government ; 
open war was continued to be waged by the cruisers of France 
on American commerce ; and the flag of the United States 
was a sufficient justification for the capture and condemnation 
of any vessel over which it waved.”” More than three hun- 
dred American vessels had been taken by the French, and 
the amount of their depredations was estimated at over 
$15,000,000. Still, President Adams said — 


“Tn demonstrating . . . that we do not fear war in the neces- 
sary protection of our rights and honor, we shall give no room to 
infer that we abandon the desire of peace. . . . It is peace that 
we have uniformly and perseveringly cultivated, and harmony 
between us and France may be restored at her option.” * 


We are surprised that Mr. Polk should lay any stress on 
the refusal of Mexico to receive Mr. Slidell. To receive a 
minister is a duty of imperfect obligation, as the Publicists 
would have told him. Any State may refuse to receive a 
particular person as minister, without violating the comity of 
nations, if she objects to the personal character of the man, 
or to the diplomatic character of the minister. This is so 





* Adams’s Second Annual Address, Dec. 8th, 1798. See too the “ Address 
in Reply,” by the House of Representatives. 
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well understood that it is useless to refer to authorities.* The 
refusal to receive Mr. Slidell — for the reasons given — was a 
matter of no great magnitude or importance. Mexico had 
never agreed to receive a minister with full powers, to reside 
near her government as a permanent representative of the 
nation, only a commissioner to treat in reference to the 
Texan difficulties. But take the President’s statement of the 
case ; admit that it was foolish on the part of Mexico, under 
such circumstances, to reject Mr. Slidell, because America 
had committed a breach of diplomatic etiquette ; suppose it 
was weak and silly—it was ceriainly no ground for war. 
It is quite plain that Mr. Slidell was a very unsuitable person 
to send on a mission of peace to an offended nation. His 
correspondence proves this. He may be a very illustrious 
citizen of Louisiana ; but few men in America, we think, out 
of that State, ever heard much good of him before his ap- 
pointment to this mission. is conduct while there reflects 
no honor on America. We cannot think he was sent there 
with the serious intention of settling the difficulties in a just 
and honorable manner. Indeed, some of his instructions seem 
given him quite as much with a view to influence public opin- 
ion in America, as to have an effect on the Mexican govern- 
ment. This will appear by the following extract from Mr. 
Buchanan’s letter to him, under date of March 12th, 1846: 


“On your return to the United States, energetic measures 
against Mexico would at once be recommended by the President ; 
and these might fail to chtain the support of Congress, if tt could 
be asserted that the existing government [that of Paredes, the 
military president, who succeeded Herrera, | had not refused to 
receive our minister.” 


This was written nearly two months after General Taylor 
had been ordered to move to the Rio Grande. The “ ener- 
getic measures’ were already commenced, though without 
the knowledge of Congress. America was invading territory 
which Mexico claimed, and at the same time instructing her 
minister to present his credentials with a view to adjust the 
difficulties in a pacific way! This, we confess, is extraordi- 
nary. The President did not know the minister would be 
rejected by Paredes when he ordered General Taylor to ad- 
vance into Tamaulipas, and he was not rejected till two months 





* Any one may see the authorities in Wheaton’s Law of Nations, Part III. 
ch. 1. 
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after that order. But we must return to this mission of Mr. 
Slidell in another page. 

The man who could logically adduce the above grievances 
in order to justify America, would do it with the tacit admis- 
sion that she began the war; eise why undertake to justify 
it? If Mexico began the war, that was her business. She 
is to justify it if she can. America may have a thousand 
reasons for making a war, but if she has not made it, she has 
no reason for undertaking to justify a war which she did not 
begin. The President may state other grievances, but not in 
such a connection, or for such a purpose as the present. But 
now he abandons that part of the argument; the issue is 
changed. It is Mexico that began the war. But how? By 
invading our territory. The Mexican general, says Mr. Polk, 
‘had collected a large army on the opposite [the west] shore 
of the Rio Grande,” “ invaded our territory, and commenced 
hostilities by attacking our forces.” Thus Mexico ‘* conswm- 
mated her long course of outrages by commeneing an offensive 
war, and *hedding the blood of our citizens on our own soil.” 

It is true that on the 4th of April, 1846, General Paredes 
did order the commander on the Texan frontier to attack the 
enemy ‘‘ by every means which war permits,” and on the 18th 
of April, to the same person, adds, “‘ I suppose you... . 
either fighting already or preparing for the operations of a 
campaign.” ‘It is indispensable that hostilities be com- 
menced, yourself taking the initiative.” But where was the 
enemy to be attacked; was he to take the initiative by making 
an invasion or repelling one ? 

To answer this question, we are to show what was the 
western boundary of Texas. Was it the Rio Grande, the 
Nueces, or some line between them, or elsewhere? Mr. Polk 
claims to the Rio Grande. These are the arguments which 
he adduces. 

1. “ Texas as ceded by France in 1803 has been always 
claimed as extending west to the Rio Grande,” and accord- 
ingly the United States asserted and maintained their terri- 
torial rights to this extent till 1819, when it was ceded to 
Spain. It is on the strength of this claim that annexation is 
a re-annexation. 

2. The republic of Texas always claimed this river — from 
the mouth to the source —as her western boundary, and it 
was recognized as such by Santa Anna himself, in 1836. 

3. For more than nine years Texas “ exercised many acts 
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of sovereignty and jurisdiction over the territory and inhabi- 
tants west of the Nueces.” 

4. Congress understood that the Rio Grande, from source 
to mouth, was the boundary of Texas in 1845, when the act 
of annexation was passed. “ This was the Texas which . . . 
was admitted as one of the States of our Union.” 

All this is specious — at least to one who knows nothing of 
the facts; very plausible to one who is more a subject of 
Authority than a subject of Reason. But certainly Mexico 
had never admitted the Rio Grande from source to mouth as 
her boundary on this side. We think there is no controversy 
about the limits of Texas, except as it borders on the Mexican 
territory. Yet uncertainty of limits is recognized by America 
in the very act of annexation. The “ joint resolutions” say: 
**1. Congress doth consent that the territory properly included 
within and rightfully belonging to the republic of Texas may 
be erected into a new State.” And “2. Said State to be 
formed subject to the adjustment of the government of all 

stions of boundary that may arise with other governments.” 

ere the limits are admitted to be doubtful, and are to be 
adjusted by the government. 

Suppose this were all, that the boundary was simply 
doubtful — what was the just and proper course to pursue ? to 
send an army to the extreme and doubtful limit of the territory 
which we claimed? If so, then Mexico— who thought at 
least her claim equally good — had the same right. What if 
that course had been pursued with England im settling the 
question of the “ northeastern boundary,” or the boundary 
of the Oregon territory ; what if England had acted by the 
same rule, and the two nations, without a single attempt to set- 
tle the matter by negotiation, had sent an “ army of occupa- 
tion”’ to take military possession, each power up to the extent 
of its own claims? Why it would have been—like what we 
have seen in Texas. 

But why did not the American government resort to nego- 
tiation ? Because the Mexican government would not receive 
a special commissioner appointed for that work ? Not at all: 
she rejected Mr. Slidell because he was not such a special 
commissioner. ‘ The sword,’ says somebody, “ ends all 
popular evils, but cures none.” It certainly begins a great 
many. ‘The reason why the American government sent the 
sword before the negotiator will appear in due time. 

It is by no means clear that the Americans had a good and 
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clear title to the Rio Grande, from end to end. A claim is 
one thing, a clear title is a little different. Did the American 
government claim the Rio Grande as the boundary of Louisiana, 
as ceded by France in 1803? So we claimed western Florida 
as a part of the same Louisiana. Mr. Jefferson, in 1805, 
said its limits were “‘ the Perdito on the east, and the Brazo 
[the Rio Grande] on the west.’’ It turned out to be a mis- 
take. ‘The claim was purely diplomatic, the claim of much 
in order to get all that could be had. Such are the morals 
of pedlers in politics as of pedlers in other wares. America 
had a claim to the whole of Oregon, from San Francisco to 
the Russian settlements. Mr. Polk himself claimed up to 
54. 40, and with “the settled conviction that the British 
pretensions of title could not be maintained to any portion of 
the Oregon territory.’ He asserted “ our title to the whole 
Oregon territory,” and thought it was “‘ maintained by irre- 
fragable facts and arguments.’ ‘The legislature of one of the 
New England States, we are told, went further, and declared 
our right up to 54. 49. But, somehow, in the thaw of a 
negotiation, the claim gradually melted away, and reached no 
further than the 49th parallel of latitude. 

It would be easy to show, whatsoever was the true western 
boundary of Texas, that it was not the Rio Grande. However, 
we do not intend at present entering upon that discussion. 
The reader will find much valuable information in the speech 
of Mr. Senator Benton, and in the two able and learned 
speeches of Mr. Severance, of Maine, delivered the one in the 
House of Representatives at Washington, Feb. 4th, 1847, and 
the other in the Legislature of Maine, July 27th, 1847. We 
shall for the present confine ourselves to the correspondence 
between Mr. A. J. Donelson and Mr. Buchanan, only pre- 
mising that Mr. Donelson was sent by the American govern- 
ment in March, 1845, to Texas, to complete the work of an- 
nexation." We shall show from this correspondence — 

1. That it was well known that Texas had no just claim to 
the Rio Grande as her western boundary. 

2. That war was expected as the consequence of the annex- 
ation of Texas. 

8. That there was a concerted scheme to throw the blame 
of the war upon Mexico, by provoking her to commence hos- 
tilities. 





* The correspondence is published in Doc. No. 2, 29th Congress, Ist 
Session. 
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I. Iv WAS WELL KNOWN THAT TEXAS HAD NO JUST CLAIM 
TO THE Rro GRANDE. 

‘Tt is believed that Mexico is concentrating troops on the 
Rio Grande, where Texas has, as yet, established no posts.” 

—p. 53. 

Mr. Jones, President of the republic of Texas, issued a 

proclamation on the 4th of June, 1845, at the end of which 
he says, “I do hereby declare and proclaim a cessation v 
hostilities by land and sea against the republic of Mexico.” 
p- 63. But the Mexican forces were still east of the Rio 
Grande, though west of the Nueces. The chargé saw the 
effect which this proclamation, issued under such circum- 
stances, would have upon the claim to the Rio Grande ; — this 
will appear in the sequel. 

June 23d, 1845, he writes to Mr. Buchanan, “ It is the 
policy of those who are on the side of Mexico, . . . to throw 
upon the United States the responsibility of a war for the 
country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. That ter- 
ritory, you are aware, has been in the possession of both par- 
ties. ‘Nexas has held in peace Corpus Christi ; Mezico has 
held Santiago. Both parties have had occasional possession 
of Loredo, and other higher points.” —p. 74. 

June 224, he writes to Commodore Stockton in relation to 
the prospects of a war, and adds, “ It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that Mexico . . . will yet prefer to settle by treaty the 
points in dispute,” that is, the question of limits. — p. 78. 

Again, July 2d, he writes to Mr. Buchanan, “‘ My posi- 
tion is that we can hold [because we have a good title] Corpus 
Christi and all other points up the Nueces. Jf attacked, 
[while in territory which the Mexicans acknowledge as part 
of Texas] the rig ight of defence will authorize us to expel the 
Mexicans as far as the Rio Grande.” —p. 78. 

“The government [of Texas] left for treaty arrangement 
the boundary question in the propositions for a treaty of definite 
peace.” —p. 79. This refers to “‘ the preliminary articles of 
the negotiation”’ offered by President Jones to the Mexican 
government. The 3d article is as follows: ‘ Limits and 
other subjects of mutual interest to be settled by negotiation.” 
—p. 55. 

June 28th, he writes to General Taylor, advising him where 
to station his troops. ‘‘ Corpus Christi is said to be as healthy 
as Pensacola, a convenient place for supplies, and 7s the most 
western point now occupied by Texas.” —p. 83. Yet Corpus 
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Christi is on the west bank of the Nueces. ‘ The occupation 
of the country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande is a 


disputed question.”’ —p. 83. 
July 11th, he thus writes to Mr. Buchanan : 


“ You will have observed that in my correspondence with this 
government [of Texas] there has been no discussion of the ques- 
tion of limits between Mexico and Texas. The joint resolutions 
of our Congress left the question an open one, and the prelimi- 
nary proposition made by this [the Texan] government [namely, 
the third article quoted on the last page|. . . left the question 
in the same state, and although this [the Texan] government has 
since indicated a point on the Rio Grande for the [future] occu- 
pation of cur troops, I did not consider this circumstance as vary- 
ing the question, since the President, but a few weeks before, 
issued a proclamation suspending hostilities between Texas and 
Mexico, the practical effect of which was to leave the question 
precisely as it stood when our joint resolutions passed, — Mexico 
in possession of one portion of the territory, [between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande] and Texas of another. If the President 
of Texas, instead of giving that proclamation the scope he did, 
[by making an entire suspension of hostilities while the Mexican 
army was on the east of the Rio Grande, | had made it conditional 
upon the withdrawal of all Mexican authority to the west bank 
of the Rio Grande, or in failure thereof, [of withdrawing the 
forces beyond that river] had notified Mexico that forcible means 
would have been continued, to maintain the jurisdiction of Texas 
as far as that river, the case would have been different, and our 
rights and duties consequent upon an invasion of Texas, [an in- 
vasion by Mexico of the territory between the Rio Grande and 
Nueces, | after her [the Mexican] acceptance of our proposals, 
would have been accordingly changed.” ‘That is, Mexico would 
have acknowledged that our claims to that territory had a respect- 
able foundation. But the Texan President had little confidence 
in that claim, and never offered such a condition! “ Hence you 
will have perceived, that in my reply to Mr. Allen’s [the Texan 
Secretary of State] note of the 26th ult., I omitted an allu- 
sion to his suggestion of @ point on the Rio Grande Sor the 
occupation of our troops.” 


The reason doubtless was because Mr. Donelson knew the 
occupation of a point on the Rio Grande was an act of war 
against Mexico, and did not himself wish to take the initiative 
by commencing hostilities. 


“ The proclamation of a truce between the two nations, founded 
on propositions mutually acceptable to them, /eaving the question 
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of boundary not only an open one, but Mezico in possession of 
the east bank of the Rio Grande, seemed to me inconsistent with 
the expedition that in defence of the claim of Texas, our troops 
should march immediately to that river. What the Executive of 
Texas had determined not to fight for, but to settle by negotiation, 
to say the least of it, could as well be left to the United States on 
the same conditions.” 


Mr. Donelson took this course because he did not wish to 
have a public altercation with the Texan President “ in regard 
to an important measure of his administration.” Still he 
thinks the Texan “ claim”? to the Rio Grande ought to be 
maintained. ‘The only question was, 


“ Whether, under the circumstances, we should take a position 
to make war for this claim, in the face of an acknowledgment on 
the part of this [the Texan] government that it could be settled 
by negotiation. I at once decided that we should take no such 
position, but should regard only as within the limits of our protec- 
tion that portion of territory actually possessed by Texas, and 
which she did not consider as subject to negotiation. The Con- 
gress of Texas . . . would have passed a resolution . . . affirm- 
ing the claim to the Rio Grande . . . if they had deemed it ex- 
pedient inthis matter to manifest their disapprobation of the 
treaty preferred by President Jones, or to oppose the inference 
which might be drawn from his proclamation, that Texas admitted 
the right of Mexico to keep an armed force this side of the Rio 
Grande.” — p. 89. 


Mr. Donelson thought it inexpedient “‘ for Texas to attempt 
a forcible possession of the Rio Grande,” because 


“Leaving out of view the difficulty of conducting such an en- 
terprise against the consent of the [Texan] Executive, the influ- 
ence on the .. . Mexican population [the entire population] 
bordering the Rio Grande would have;been unfavorable to the 
United States. These people, long harAssed by the military ex- 
actions of their own government, [the Mexican government, 
though Mr. Polk insists that Texas for more than nine years has 
exercised sovereignty here, | seek for nothing so ardently as escape 
from violence. . . . They have been often visited by the Texans, 
who in revenge of their slaughtered comrades, and of the faithless 
conduct of Santa Anna, have not been disposed to mitigate the 
blows of retaliation.” On the other hand, “ Texas, by remaining 
passive, . . . is gradually strengthening her ability to introduce, 
by peaceful means, her authority as far up the Rio Grande as she 
may please.” — p. 90. 
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Mr. Donelson then states the grounds on which the claim 
to the Rio Grande would be defensible. 

1. “ The revolutionary right of the people of Texas to 
resist oppression and enforce such a political organization as 
they deemed necessary.” 

2. “ The acknowledgment of Santa Anna in 1836, 
by which Texas was prevented from following up the advan- 
tages of victory, among which was the opportunity of estab- 
on herself on the Rio Grande.” 

** The capacity of Texas, if not now, at least in a short 
aa to establish by force her claim to this boundar; y. This 
capacity is fairly inferrible from the offer of Mexico to recog- 
nize her independence, and is self-evident to all who have 
any knowledge of the relative power and position of Mexico 
and Texas.” 

4. “The United States, . . . in addition to the foregoing 
grounds, will have the older one, founded on the Louisiana 
claim.” 

5. “ But . . . all these considerations are but subsidiary 
to the necessity which exists for the establishment of the tivo 
Grande as the boundary between the two nations.” “ Texas 
has at pleasure taken possession of her [the Mexican] posts 
there, and has only suspended jurisdiction because it was in- 
convenient to maintain it. . On such grounds it cannot 
be doubted that Mexico already considers the whole of the 
territory between the Rio Grande and the Nueces as lost to 
her.” 

‘“‘ There is a disposition in some members to resort to some 
action, the expectation of Texas that the Rio Grande will be 
maintained as the boundary, but no provision making this a 
& qua non in our action hereafter will be adopted.” — pp. 
91, 92. 

Let us take a word of comment from another source. In 
1836, General Jackson sent Mr. Morfit to Texas, to learn the 
state of things. Mr. Morfit thus writes, in August, 1836: 


“It was the intention of this [the Texan] government, imme- 
diately after the battle of San Jacinto, to have claimed from the 
Rio Grande along the river to the thirtieth degree of latitude, 
aid thence due west to the Pacific. It was found, however, that 
this would not strike a convenient point in California, ... and that 
the territory now determined on would be sufficient for anew re- 
public.” “The political limits of Texas proper were the Nueces 
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River on the west,” &e. “The additional territory claimed by 
Texas since the declaration of independence, . . will increase her 
population at least 15,000.” — Doc. of Ho. of Rep., 2d Sess., 24th 
Cong, No. 35. 


Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, in his speech on the 3d of March, 


1845, said, 


“The . . deserts between the Nueces and the Bravo [the Rio 
Grande] are the natural boundaries. . . . There ends the Valley 
of the West. There Mexico begins. While peace is cherished 
that boundary will be respected. Not till the spirit of conquest 
rages will the people on either side molest or mix with each 
other.” 


Il. WAR WAS EXPECTED AS THE CONSEQUENCE OF THE 
ANNEXATION. 

In his letter of June 4th, 1845, to Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Donelson says, 


“If Mexico takes possession of the country between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande, and comes still further east within the Texan 
territory, . . . are the United States to stand still? . . . Mexico 
has about seven thousand troops on the Rio Grande.” “TI look 
upon war as inevitable, — a war . . intended . . to deprive both 
Texas and the United States of all claim to the country between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande.” — p. 54. 


June 22d, writing to Mr. Buchanan, he says, ‘ The Brit- 
ish minister— who has been recently to Mexico — informed 
President Jones that he thought war would be the consequence 
of the determination of Texas to accept the terms of annexa- 
tion.” — p. 55. 

Again, in writing to Mr. Allen, June 11th, 1845, he says, 


“Mr. Allen remarks ‘that a new invasion of Texas may be 
reasonably apprehended, if the proposals [of annexation] lately 
received from the United States . . . should be accepted.’ . . . 
‘Such a war would be hastened and occasioned by the acts and 
aimed at the interests, no less of the United States than of Texas.’ 
. . . The undersigned is authorized to say that a force consisting 
of three thousand men, . . . will be prepared to act without a 
moment’s delay,” &c. — p. 57. 


Again to the same, June 13th — 


“ Such an invasion, occasioned by the acts of the United States, 
. « it will of course be the duty of the President of the United 
States to repel.” — p. 69. 
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June 22d, 1845, he writes to Captain Stockton, “ The 
prospect of a Mexican war is so immediate as to justify your 
remaining on the lookout for the worst. It is openly threat- 
ened by Mexico.” —p. 78. 

June 26th, he writes to Mr. Buchanan, 


“The very preference manifested by . . . Texas for annexa- 
tion . . . must be mortifying to the pride of Mexico, and may 
very probably induce her to commence against this country sud- 
den and active hostilities.” — p. 80. 


June 28th, he thus writes to General Taylor: ... “ An 
invasion of ‘Texas may be confidently anticipated.” — p. 93. 
July 24th, 1845, he writes to Mr. Buchanan, 


“ The common opinion of the citizens best acquainted with the 
Mexican population is, that the [Mexican] government will be 
obliged to declare war.” — p. 96. 


III. THeRE WAS A SCHEME TO THROW THE BLAME OF THE 
WAR UPON MEXIco. 

June 11th, 1845, he writes to Mr. Buchanan, “ Care will 
be taken to throw the responsibility of aggressive measures on 
the government of Mexico.” — p. 56. 

Again to the same, June 23d, 


“If she undertakes such an expedition, she of course puts upon 
the hazard of war the whole claim, and gives us the right of going 
not only to the Rio Grande, but wherever else we may please.” — 
p. 74. 


July 2d: 


“Tt is better for us to await the attack than incur the risk of 
embarrassing the question of annexation with the consequences 
of immediate possession of the territory to the Rio Grande. You 
will find that I have guarded every point.” “ It appeared to me 
wiser to look for some advantage from the assailing movement 
threatened by Mexico, than to resist the passage [by the Texan 
Congress] of ... alaw... putting the Texan forces under the 
Major-General, the effect of which would have been the imme- 
diate expulsion of all Mexican soldiers found on the east dank of 
the Rio Grande. If by such a law the whole of the Texan 
claim, in respect to limits, could have been taken out of dispute, 
its passage would have been insisted upon; but as there would 
have remained all the Santa Fe region, it occurred to me well 
enough that the subject is left as ut is by this Congress.” —p. 79. 
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June 28th, he writes to General Taylor, 


“TI would by no means be understood as advising you to take 
an offensive attitude in regard to Mexico. . . . The probability 
is, if Mexico undertakes the invasion, that she will attempt to 
drive you from the points suggested for your occupation [Corpus 
Christi and a point between that and San Antonio]. In that 
event, your right of defence will of course authorize you to crip- 
ple and destroy the Mexican army in the best way you can. You 
can safely hold possession of Corpus Christi and all other points 
up the Nueces, and if Mexico attempts to dislodge you, drive her 
beyond the Rio Grande.” — pp. 93, 94. 


Mr. Slidell, the pacific Envoy of the United States — who 
does not seem to understand the policy of his superiors — on 
the 27th of December, 1845, thus writes to Mr. Buchanan : 

“The desire of our government to have peace will be taken 
for timidity ; the most extravagant pretensions will be made and 
insisted upon, [by Mexico] until the Mexican people shall be 
convinced by hostile demonstrations that our differences must be 
settled promptly, either by negotiation or the sword.” 


We cannot forbear giving the opinion of some other men, 
and very eminent too, not only in the estimation of the demo- 
cratic party, to which they belong, but in that of the country 
at large. The first is from a speech of the late Hon. Silas 
Wright, a man richly entitled to a distinguished place among 
the politicians of the day. In his address, delivered at 
Watertown, New York, in the summer of 1844, he says, 


“T felt it my duty to vote as a Senator, and did vote against 
the . . . treaty for the annexation [of Texas]. I believed that 
the treaty . . embraced a country to which Texas had no claim, 
over which she had never asserted jurisdiction, and which she had 
no right to cede. . . . The treaty ceded Texas by name, [but] 
without an effort to describe a boundary. The Congress of Texas 
had passed an act declaring . . . what was Texas. . . . We must 
take the country as Texas had ceded it to us, and in doing that 

. we must do injustice to Mexico, and take a large portion of 
New Mexico, the people of which have never been under the 
jurisdiction of Texas. This to me was an insurmountable barrier. 
I could not place the country in that position.” 


The authority of Col. Benton is confessedly great in all 
matters relating to our western boundaries. He merits the 
gratitude of the nation for his able discussion of our claims to 
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“the whole of Oregon.” His motives may have been what 
his opponents alleged; we have nothing to do with that mat- 
ter, only with his discussion, his facts, and his arguments. 
His speech in the Senate, on the 16th, 17th, and 20th of 
May, 1844, is well known. We give the resolutions offered 
by that distinguished member of the democratic party, on the 
13th of May, while the treaty was still pending. 


“ Resolved, That the ratification of the treaty for the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States would be an adoption of the 
Texian war with Mexico by the United States, and would devolve 
its conduct and conclusion upon the United States. 

“ Resolved, That the treaty-making power does not extend to 
the right of making war, and that the President and Senate have 
no right to make war, either by declaration or adoption.” 


In his speech, after reciting the rights already claimed by 
Texas, he goes on to prove that this territory includes towns 
and villages and custom-houses in the peaceful possession of 
Mexico. 


“ First, there is the department . . of New Mexico. . . . This 
department is studded with towns and villages, is populated, well 
cultivated, and covered with flocks and herds. On its left bank, 
(and I only speak of the part which we propose to re-annex,) is 
first the frontier village, Taos, 3000 souls, where the custom-house 
is kept, at which our Missouri caravans enter their goods. Then 
comes Santa Fe, the capital, 4000 souls; then Albuquerque, 6000 
souls ; thence some scores of other towns and villages, all more 
or less populated, and surrounded by flocks and fields. Then 
come the departments of Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, 
without settlements on the left bank of the river, but occupying 
the right bank, and commanding the left. All this — being parts 
of four departments — now under Mexican governors, or govern- 
ments, is permanently re-annexed to this Union, if this treaty is 
ratified, and is actually re-annexed for the moment by the signature 
of the treaty, according to the President’s last message, to remain 
so until the acquisition is rejected by rejecting the treaty.” 

“ The President in his special message . . informs us that we 
have acquired a title to the ceded territories by his signature to 
the treaty, wanting only the action of the Senate to perfect it ; 
and that in the mean time he will protect it from invasion, and 
for that purpose has detached all the disposable parts of the army 
and navy to the scene of action. This is a caper about equal to 
the mad freaks with which the unfortunate Emperor Paul, of 
Russia, was accustomed to astonish Europe, about forty years ago. 
By this declaration, the thirty thousand Mexicans on the left half 
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of the Valley of the Rio del Norte are our citizens, and standing 
— in the language of the President’s message — in a hostile atti- 
tude towards us, and subject to be repulsed as invaders. Taos, 
the seat of the custom-house, where our traders enter their goods, 
is ours; Santa Fe, the capital of New Mexico, is ours ; Governor 
Armijo is our governor, and subject to be tried for treason if he 
does not submit to us; twenty Mexican towns and villages are 
ours ; and their peaceful inhabitants, cultivating their fields and 
tending their flocks, are suddenly converted, by a stroke of the 
President’s pen, into American citizens, or American rebels! 
This is too bad; and instead of making themselves party to its 
enormities, as the President invites them to do, I think rather 
that it is the duty of the Senate to wash its hands of all this part 
of the transaction by a special disapprobation. . . . I therefore 
propose as an additional resolution, 

“ Resolved, That the incorporation of the left bank of the Rio 
del Norte into the American Union, by virtue of a treaty with 
Texas, comprehending, as the said incorporation would do, a part 
of the Mexican departments of New Mexico, Chihuahua, Coa- 
huila, and Tamaulipas, would be an act of direct aggression on 
Mezico, for all the consequences of which the United States would 
stand responsible.” 


In the remainder of his speech, Mr. Benton made four 

ints ; namely, 

1. “ That the ratification of the treaty would be, of itself, 
war between the United States and Mexico.” 

2. “ That it would be unjust war.” 

3. “* That it would be war unconstitutionally made.” 

4. “That it would be war upon a weak and groundless 
pretext.” * 

In his speech delivered in the secret session, and of course 
not published, he declared that if America claimed to the Rio 
Grande, “if there were but one man of Spanish blood in all 
Mexico, and he no bigger than Tom Thumb, he would fight.” 

Yet further, Senator Ashley, of Arkansas, in his speech, 
said — though not in the corrected copy, —‘ I will here add, 
that the present boundaries [of Texas] I have from Judge 





_ * The whole speech of Mr. Benton is worthy an attentive reading at this 
time. It may be found in the “ Globe” of that period. In connection with 
the third point, we would quote the letter of Chancellor Kent, dated May 21st, 
1844. “. . I think there can be no doubt, that the enormous abuses and stretch 
of power by President Tyler afford ample materials for the exercise of the 
power of impeachment, and it is an imperative duty on the House of Repre- 
sentatives to put it in practice.” 
NO. I. 
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Ellis— the president of the convention that formed the con- 
stitution of Texas, and also a member of the first legislature 
under that constitution — were fixed as they now are [to the 
Rio Grande] solely and professedly with a view of having a 
large margin in the negotiation with Mexico, and we had 
no expectation of retaining them as they now exist on our 
statute book.” 


We will now return to the mission of Mr. Slidell, and state 
the facts so far as we can gather them. We shall rely wholly 
on official documents accompanying the President’s special 
message of May 11th, 1846, “ relative to an invasion and 
commencement of hostilities by Mexico.”* It contains the 
correspondence of the American consul at Mexico, and Mr. 
Slidell, with the previous Mexican authorities. This corre- 
spondence, however, is but imperfectly published. The fre- 
quent asterisks show how much is still concealed from the 
public eye, no doubt for very good reasons. The instructions 
of the American government to Mr. Slidell are not in this 
document, nor do we remember ever to have seen them in 
print. What adds to the difficulty is this: the documents of 
the Mexican authorities are not published in their original 
language, but in a translation, on which we cannot always 
place entire confidence. Indeed, one very important phrase 
is made to receive two very different translations, as we shall 
presently show. 

On the 17th of September, 1845, Mr. Buchanan, at the 
command of Mr. Polk, desired Mr. Black, the American con- 
sul at Mexico, “ to ascertain from the Mexican government 
whether they would receive an envoy from the United States, 
intrusted with full power to adjust all the questions in dispute 
between the two governments.””—p. 8. Mr. Black made 
the inquiry, and Mr. Pefia y Pejia, the “ minister of foreign 
relations and government,” thus replied, Oct. 25th, 1845: 


“Tn answer, I have to say to you, that although the Mexican 
nation is deeply injured by the United States, through the acts 
committed by them in the department of Texas, which belongs to 
this nation, my government is disposed to receive the commissioner 
of the United States who may come to this capital, with full 
powers from his government to settle the present dispute in a 
peaceful, reasonable, and honorable manner ; thus giving a new 





* Doc. No. 196, 29th Congress, Ist Sess., Ho. of Rep. 
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proof, that even in the midst of its injuries and of its firm decision 
to exact adequate reparation for them, it does not repel with con- 
tumely the measure of reason and peace, to which it is invited by 
its adversary. 

“As my government believes this invitation to be made in 
good faith, . . . it also hopes that the commissioner will be a 
person endowed with the qualities proper for the attainment of 
this end ; that his dignity, prudence, and moderation, and the dis- 
creetness and reasonableness of his proposals will contribute to 
calm, as much as possible, the just irritation of the Mexicans, and 
in fine, that the conduct of the commissioner on all points may be 
such as to persuade them that they may obtain satisfaction for 
their injuries, through the means of reason and peace, and without 
being obliged to resort to those of arms and force.” — p. 12. 


Mr. Polk asked if Mexico would receive an envoy “ with 
full power to adjust all the questions in dispute.” Mexico 
offers to receive one with full powers to settle the present dis- 
pute in a peaceful, reasonable, and honorable manner. She 
does not offer to receive a resident minister, nor a special 
minister to settle “ all the questions in dispute,” but only the 
“¢ present dispute,” namely, the difficulties growing out of the 
matter of Texas. Not a word is said in the correspondence 
of the parties about a minister “‘ to reside near the Mexican 
government,” as a permanent representative. Perhaps Mr. 
Pena y Peiia ought to have distinctly stated that Mexico 
would not receive such a minister. He only told what Mexico 
would receive ; not what she would not. Still further, it 
seems there was a “‘ council of government,” whom Mr. Peiia 
y Pena did not consult before answering Mr. Black’s note, 
and offering to receive a special commissioner. 

Mr. Slidell was sent, furnished with a “ letter of credence ”’ 
from President Polk, authorizing him “ to reside near the 
government of the Mexican republic, in the quality of envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States.”? —p. 22. It is quite plain Mr. Shell was not such 
a commissioner as Mexico had offered to receive. The differ- 
ence between an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
trary, sent “ to reside near the government,’ nt a special 
commissioner sent to adjust a single dispute, is as obvious as 
the difference between an egg and an apple. 

After various preliminaries, Dec. 8th, Mr. Slidell asked to 
be accredited as “ envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary,” “to reside near the government of the Mexican 
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republic. As no formal answer came, he renewed the request 
on the 15th. The next day (Dec. 16th), the Mexican minister 
answers, that 


The delay has “arisen solely from certain difficulties occa- 
sioned by the nature of these credentials as compared with the 
proposition made by the United States, through their consul, to 
treat peacefully upon the affairs of Tezas. . . It has been found 
necessary to submit the said credentials to the council of govern- 
ment, for its opinion with regard to them.” — p. 25. 


Dec. 20th, Mr. Slidell was officially informed by Senor 
Pena y Peiia, | 

That the supreme government “ does not conceive that, in order 
to fulfil the object proposed by the said consul in the name of the 
American government and accepted by the undersigned [Pefia y 
Peiia], it should admit his excellency Mr. Slidell in the character 
with which he is invested.” 

“ This proposition, as well as its acceptance, rested upon the 
precise and definite understanding that a commissioner should be 
ad hoc — that is to say, commissioned to settle, in a peaceful and 
honorable manner, the questions relative to Texas. . . Mr. Slidell 
does not come invested with that character, . . . although it is 
true, that in the credential letter brought by his excellency Mr. 
Slidell, it is stated that he is informed of the desire of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to restore, cultivate, and strengthen 
friendship and good correspondence between the two countries. 
It is also no less true that in this clause the single word restore is 
by no means sufficient to give to Mr. Slidell the special character 
of commissioner, or plenipotentiary ad hoc — to make propositions 
as to the affairs of Texas, calculated to establish peace firmly and 
to avert the evils of war by adequate agreement.” “ The admis- 
sion of such a minister [‘an absolute and general minister, an 
ordinary plenipotentiary, to reside near the Mexican government,’ ] 
should be... preceded by the agreement, which the United 
States propose to enter into, for the establishment of peace and 
good correspondence with Mexico, interrupted by the occurrences 
of Texas,—this point being, from its very nature, necessary to 
be attained before any other ; and until it shall have been entirely 
and peacefully settled, not even an appointment should be made 
of a resident minister, by either of the two governments.” 

“ The supreme government of Mexico, therefore, cannot admit 
his excellency Mr. Slidell to the exercise of the functions of the 
mission conferred on him by the United States government. But 
as the sentiments expressed by the undersigned . . . are in no 
wise changed, he now repeats them, adding that he will have the 
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utmost pleasure in treating with Mr. Slidell, as soon as he shall 
have presented credentials authorizing him expressly and exclu- 
sively to settle the questions which have disturbed the harmony 
and good understanding between the two republics, and which 
will bring on war between them unless such settlement be effected 
in a satisfactory manner, to which the proposition of the govern- 
ment of the United States related, and under the express under- 
standing of which the proposition was accepted by the Mexican 
government.” — pp. 41, 42. See also p. 44. 


To this Mr. Slidell angrily replies, on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, and makes a remarkable mistake on referring to the letter 
of the Mexican government offering to accept a commissioner. 
Mr. Slidell says, “‘ The Mexican government declared ‘ itself 
disposed to receive the commissioner of the United States, 
who might come to their capital with full powers to settle 
these disputes in a peaceful, reasonable, and honorable man- 
ner.’ ”?—p. 35. Whereas the Mexican minister only expressed 
a readiness to receive a commissioner with full power “ to 
settle the present dispute.” —p. 32. Comment is needless. 

There was evidently a mistake — or a blunder—on the part 
of the American government. The Mexican government gave 
America a chance to rectify the error, by recalling Mr. Shdell 
and sending a special commissioner in his place, with such 

wers as the occasion demanded, or sending such powers to 
Mr. Slidell. We think the government of France, of Eng- 
land, or even of Austria, would have done so. We have 
before shown what was done by President Adams when Mr. 
Pinckney was rejected. But March 21st, 1846, Mr. Buchan- 
an thus writes to Mr. Slidell : — 


“ Should the Mexican government, by finally refusing to receive 
you, consummate the act of folly and bad faith of which they have 
afforded such strong indications, nothing will then remain for this 
government but to take the redress of the wrongs of its citizens 
into its own hands. In the event of such a refusal, ... you 
ought . . . so to conduct yourself as to throw the whole odium of 
the failure of the negotiation upon the Mexican government.” 
“The desire of the President is, that you should conduct yourself 
with such wisdom and firmness at the crisis that the voice of the 
American people shall be unanimous in favor of redressing the 
wrongs of our much injured and long suffering claimants.” “Jn 
the meantime, the President, in anticipation of the final refusal 
of the Mexican government to receive you, has ordered the army 
of Texas to advance and take position on the left bank of the Rio 
Grande ; and has directed that a strong fleet shall be assembled 
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in the Gulf of Mezico. He will thus be prepared to act with 
vigor and promptitude the moment that Congress shall give him 
authority.” — p. 45. 


On the first of March, Mr Slidell writes to Senor Castillo y 
Lanzas, successor of Peiia y Peiia, and says, 


“The President is unwilling to take a course which would 
inevitably result in war [!] without making another effort to avert 
so great a calamity. He wishes, by exhausting every honorable 
means of conciliation, to demonstrate to the civilized world, that 
if us peace shall he disturbed, the responsibility must fall on 
Mexico alone. He is sincerely desirous to preserve that peace ; 
but the state of quasi hostility which now exists on the part of 
Mexico [by her declining to receive Mr. Slidell] is one which is 
incompatible with the dignity and interests of the United States ; 
and it is for the Mexican government to decide whether it shall 
give place to friendly negotiation, or lead to an open rupture.” — 
p. 54. 


To this, Senor Castillo y Lanzas replied, on the 12th, 


“ That the Mexican government cannot receive him [Mr. Sli- 
dell] as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to reside 
near it... . It is true, that the warlike display with which the 
American Union presents herself — by sea, with her squadrons 
on both coasts; by land, with her invading forces advancing by the 
northern frontiers; [where the President had ordered them two 
months before, without waiting till Congress gave him authority, | 
at the same time that by her minister plenipotentiary propositions 
are made for conciliation and accommodation — would be a suf'i- 
ciently powerful reason for not listening to them, so long as all 
threatening shall not be withdrawn, even to the slightest appear- 
ance of hostility. But even this is waived by the government of 
the republic, in order that it may in all frankness and loyalty 
enter into the discussion, relying solely upon reason and facts. . . . 
The vehement desire of the government of the United States to 
extend its already immense territory at the expense of that of 
Mexico, has been manifest for many years; and it is beyond all 
doubt that, in regard to Texas at least, this has been their firm 
and constant determination; for it has been so declared categori- 
cally and officially by an authorized representative of the Union, 
whose assertion, strange and injurious as was its frankness, has 
nevertheless not been belied by the United States.* 





* Even Mr. Van Buren, writing to Mr. Hammett, said, (April 20th, 1844,) 
“ Nothing is either more true or more extensively known, than that Texas was 
wrested from Mexico, and her independence established through the instrumentality 
of citizens of the United States.” 
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“ Considering the time as having come for carrying into effect 
the annexation of Texas, the United States, in union and by 
agreement with their natural allies and adherents in that terri- 
tory, enacted the means for the purpose. The project was intro- 
duced into the American Congress. It was, at first, frustrated, 
thanks to the prudential consideration, the cireumspection, and the 
wisdom, with which the Senate of the United States then proceed- 
ed. Nevertheless, the project was reproduced in the following 
session, and was then approved and sanctioned in the form and 
terms known to the whole world. 

“A fact such as this, or to speak with greater exactness, so 
notable an act of usurpation, created an imperious necessity that 
Mexico . . . should repel it with proper firmness and dignity. The 
supreme government had beforehand declared that it would look 
upon such an act as a casus belli; and as a consequence of this 
declaration, negotiation was by its very nature at an end, and war 
was the only recourse of the Mexican government. 

“ But before it proceeded to recover its outraged rights, propo- 
sitions were addressed to it from the so called President of Texas, 
which had for their object to enter into an amicable accommoda- 
tion upon the basis of her independence; and the government 
agreed to hear them, and consented to name the commissioners 
who, with this view, were sent to it from Texas. 

“ Moments so precious were not thrown away by the agents of 
the United States in Texas. Availing themselves of the statu 
quo of Mexico, they so prepared matters and directed affairs, that 
the already enacted annexation to the American Union should fol- 
low almost immediately.* 

“ Thus this incorporation of a territory which had constituted an 
integral part of that of Mexico during the long period of the 
Spanish dominion, and after her emancipation, for so long a time, 
without any interruption whatever, and which measure had been 
recognized and sanctioned by the treaty of limits between the 
Mexican republic.and the United States of America — was 
effected by the reprobated means of violence and fraud. 

“ Civilized nations have beheld with amazement, at this en- 
lightened and refined epoch, a powerful and well consolidated 
State, availing itself of the internal dissensions of a neighbouring 
nation, putting its vigilance to sleep by protestations of friend- 
ship, setting in action all manner of springs and artifices, alter- 
nately plying intrigue and violence, and seizing a moment to de- 
spoil her of a precious part of her territory, regardless of the 





* The recent letter of Mr. Tyler in the Washington (weekly) Union, of Aug. 
12th, is a good commentary on this part of the letter. 
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incontrovertible rights of the most unquestionable ownership and 
the most uninterrupted possession. 

“Here, then, is the true position of the Mexican republic; 
despoiled, outraged, contemned, it is now attempted to subject her 
to a humiliating degradation.” — pp. 57-59. 

“Tt is manifest that it was the firm intention of the Mexican 
government to admit only a plenipotentiary from the United 
States clothed with powers ad hoc — that is to say, special powers 
to treat upon the question of ‘Texas, and upon this alone, as pre- 
liminary to the renewal of friendly relations between the two 
countries, if the result should be such as to admit of their restora- 
tion, and then, but not before, of an envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary near the same government. 

“Nor could the government of the republic on that occasion 
extend its engagement beyond this ; for to admit any person sent 
by the United States in the character simply of the ordinary 
agents between friendly nations, whilst the grave question of 
Texas was still pending, . . . would be equivalent to an acknowl- 
edgment that the question was at an end, thus prejudging it with- 
out even touching it, and to a recognition that the relations of 
friendship and harmony between the two nations, were from that 
moment in fact reéstablished. 

“In the actual state of things, to say that Mexico maintains a 
position of quasi hostility with respect to the United States, is to 
add a new offence to her previous injuries. Her attitude is one 
of defence, because she has herself been unjustly attacked; be- 
cause a portion of her territory is occupied by the forces of a 
nation, intent, without any right whatever, to possess itself of it; 
because her ports are threatened by the squadrons of the same 
power. 

“Tt ts then not upon Mezico, seeing her present state, that tt 
devolves to decide if the issue shall be a friendly negotiation or an 
open rupture. Itis long since her interests have made this neces- 
sary, and her dignity has demanded it; but in the hope of an 
accommodation at once honorable and specific, she has silenced 
the claims of those imperious exigencies. 

“It follows, that if war should finally become inevitable, and if 
in consequence of this war, the peace of the civilized world should 
be disturbed, the responsibility will not fall upon Mezico. It will 
all rest upon the United States; to them will the whole of it 
belong. Not upon Mexico,— who, with a generosity unequalled, 
admitted the American citizens who wished to colonize in Texas, — 
but upon the United States, who, bent upon possessing themselves, 
early or late, of that territory, encouraged emigration thither with 
that view, in order that in due time, its inhabitants, converting 
themselves from colonists into its masters, should claim the coun- 
try as their own, for the purpose of transferring it to the United 
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States; not upon Mexico, who, having in due season protested 
against so enormous a transgression, wished to remove all cause 
for controversy and hostilities, but upon the United States, who, 
to the scandal of the world, and in viclation of treaties, gave pro- 
tection and aid to those guilty of a violation so iniquitous. Not 
upon Mexico, who, in the midst even of injuries so great and so 
repeated, has shown herself disposed to admit propositions for con- 
ciliation, but upon the United States, who, pretending sincerely to 
desire a friendly and honorable accommodation, have belied by 
their acts the sincerity of their words. Finally, not upon Mexi- 
co, who, putting out of view her ever dearest interests, through her 
desire for peace, has entertained as long as was wished the prop- 
ositions which, with this view, might be made to her, but upon the 
United States, who, by frivolous pretexts, made the conclusion of 
such an arrangement, proposing peace at the very moment when 
they are causing their squadrons and their troops to advance upon 
the ports and frontiers of Mexico, exacting a humiliation impossi- 
ble to be submitted to, in order to find a pretext, if no reason can 
be found, which may occasion the breaking out of hostilities.” 

“Tt is therefore upon the United States, and not upon Mexico, 
that it devolves to determine in the alternative presented by Mr. 
Slidell — that is, between a friendly negotiation and an open rup- 
ture.” — pp. 59-61. 


Mr. Slidell, who all along had given so many indications of 
ignorance and folly— wrote such a letter as might have been 
looked for, demanded his passports, and returned home. 


Attempts had been made to throw the responsibility and the 
odium of war upon Mexico, but Mexico would not take the 
initiative and declare war, nor commence an invasion without 
declaring it. What was to be done; shall the President ask 
Congress to declare war? The success of that would be hope- 
less. Shall he himself take the responsibility, and commence 
hostilities without the advice of Congress? There were yet 
other tricks to be tried — which were parallel in time with Mr. 
Slidell’s mission to Mexico. We shall expose this matter by 
some quotations from the correspondence between the War 
Department and General Taylor. It is contained in the same 
document (No. 196) with the letters of Mr. Slidell. July 
8th, 1845, Mr. Marey — then Secretary of War — thus wrote 
to General Taylor : 


“Mexico has some military establishments on the east side of 
the Rio Grande, which are . . . in the actual occupancy of her 
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troops. . . . The Mexican forces at the posts in their possession 
. will not be disturbed so long as the relations of peace .. . 
continue.” 


July 30th, he adds, 


“The Rio Grande is claimed to be the boundary, . . . and up 
to this you are to extend your position, only excepting any posts 
on the eastern side thereof, which are in the actual occupancy of 
Mexican forces, or Mexican settlements over which Texas did not 
exercise jurisdiction at the period of annexation, or shortly before 
that event. It is expected that . . . you will approach as near 
the boundary line — the Rio Grande — as prudence will dictate. 

. The President desires that your position ... should be 
near the river Nueces.” — pp. 70, 71. 


Here a snare is laid for the American general. He is to 
take the initiative and bear the responsibility, if Mexico will 
not. He is to decide what places were in the possession of 
Texas at the time of annexation, “‘ or shortly before it.” Let 
it be remarked, besides, that Texas exercised no more jurisdic- 
tion on the Rio Grande than she did on the Danube. Should 
General Taylor advance, should Mexico regard herself invaded, 
and Congress refuse to sanction that invasion— the President 
can say : “General Taylor exceeded his instructions, went nearer 
than “ prudence will dictate,’ entered places over which 
Texas did not “ exercise any jurisdiction.” 

Again, Aug. 23d, Mr. Marcy writes, 


“There is reason to believe that Mexico is making efforts to 
assemble a large army on the frontier of Texas, for the purpose 
of entering its territory. . . . Should Mexico assemble a large 
body of troops on the Rio Grande, and cross it with a considerable 
JSorce, such a moment must be regarded as an invasion of the 
United States and the commencement of hostilities.” — p. 72. 


And again, in the letter of Aug. 30th, p. 76, he is authorized, 
in case of need, to call for volunteers from Texas, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and ‘Louisiana. — pp- 74, 75, et al. Here is the 
same trick repeated :— what 1s a large body of troops; what 
a considerable force ? 

General Taylor took position at Corpus Christi, “the most 
western point in the possession of Texas,’’ as Mr. Donelson 
has often told us, though the General says, mt I would have 
preferred a position on the left bank of the river.” He could 
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not find any considerable force on the Rio Grande at all, still 
less, any thought of invasion. 

Again, Mr. Marcy writes, “* There may be other acts on the 
part of Mexico which would put an end to the relations of 
peace.’ —p. 76. In such a case he is told that he may 
‘“‘eross the Rio Grande,” and “ take and hold possession of 
Metamoras.”’ 

General Taylor did not fall into the snare thus adroitly laid 
forhim. He kept within the Texan limits. He writes that he 
does not want any volunteers, and hopes no more will be sent 
till calied for ; ‘ that the consul is of opinion there will be no 
declaration of war” by Mexico; “ the mass of the people is 
opposed to war with us.” ‘I must express the hope that no 
militia force will be ordered to join me without my requisi- 
tion.” “TI cannot believe that it will become necessary to 
employ volunteers from the United States.” 

After Marcy had finished his trap, set it, baited it with such 
instructions for General Taylor on the 30th of August, he wait- 
ed till the 16th of October, as it appears from the published 
correspondence. Perhaps he was making arrangements for the 
mission to Mexico to negotiate a peace. Be that as it may, a 
month after Mr. Buchanan had written to Mexico, desiring 
that “all existing difficulties should be terminated amicably 
by negotiation and not by the sword,” stating, also, that the 
President ‘is anxious to preserve peace,’ and while the 
American government was expecting pacific overtures from 
Mexico — he writes again to urge the General into the toils 
laid for him. 


“ Previous instructions will have put you in possession of the 
views of the government of the United States, not only as to the 
extent of its territorial claims, but of its determination to assert 
them. In carrying out these instructions, you will be left very 
much to your own judgment.” “ You will approach as near the 
western boundary of Texas (the Rio Grande) as circumstances 
will permit. . . . Ought your present position [at Corpus Christi, 
‘the most western point in the possession of Texas,’] to be 
changed? . .. You need not... wait for directions from 
Washington to carry out what you may deem proper to be done.” 
— pp. 76, 77. 


Then he speaks of “the contingency of your selecting or 
being directed to take a position on the banks of the Rio 
Grande.”’ —p. T7. 

General Taylor, however, continued at Corpus Christi. 
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Perhaps he saw the snare ; perhaps he thought it was not his 
business to take the responsibility of beginning a war with 
Mexico; at any rate, Nov. Tth, he writes, 


“The position now occupied by the troops may, perhaps, be 
the best while negotiations are pending, or at any rate until a dis- 
position shall be manifested by Mexico to protract them unrea- 
sonably. Under the supposition that such may be the view of 
the department, [he had not then received the note of Oct. 16th, | 
I shall make no movement from this point .. . until further 
instructions are recewed.” —p. 97. 


After the receipt of this letter, it became plain that General 
Taylor was not thus to be caught with chaff. But the Ameri- 
can government had yet other advices. On the 23d of Sep- 
tember, Mr. Marks, a short time before American consul at 
Metamoras, wrote a letter to General Taylor — which of course 
was forwarded to the American government, from which we 
make the following extract : — 


“ General Arista, . . . [the Mexican commander, ] assured me 
that there will be no declaration of war on the part of Mexico. 
. . « General Arista pledged his honor to me that no large body of 
Mexican troops should cross the left bank of the Rio Grande; 
that only small parties, not to exceed two hundred men, should be 
permitted to go as far as the Arroyo Colorado, twenty leagues 
from the Rio Grande, and that they should be strictly ordered 
only to prevent Indian depredations and illicit trade. I then had 
no hesitation in assuring Ham that you [General Taylor] would not 
commit any aggressive act against Mexico, or her citizens, and 
that you would solely maintain the position you at present occu- 
py, at or near the Nueces river. I trust, in having made this 
assurance to him, . . . it will meet with your approbation and be 
adhered to, as in a great measure peace depends on your prudent 
movements in this particular.” 


For very obvious reasons, the American government never 
published this letter. But what must be done ? 

True, Mr. Slidell was in Mexico, pretending to negotiate a 
settlement of all our difficulties with Mexico. He had not 
been refused by the actual government of Mexico. True, Con- 
gress was in session, and might have been consulted, as in the 
settlement of the Oregon question. Shall the government 
wait for the result of Mr. Slidell’s mission ?—- No, that was 
* anticipated,” as well it might have been. Shall Congress 
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be assembled? Quite as little. On the 13th of January, 
1846, Mr. Marcy thus writes to the cautious General : — 


“I am directed by the President to instruct you to advance 
and occupy with the troops under your command, positions on or 
near the east bank of the Rio del Norte, as soon as it can be con- 
veniently done. . . . It is not designed, in our present relations 
with Mexico, that you should treat her as an enemy; but should 
she assume that character by a declaration of war, or any open 
act of hostility towards us, you will not act merely on the defen- 
stve.” — pp. 77, 78. 


On the 11th of March, the American army moved from 
Corpus Christi, and on the 21st, reached the Rio Grande, and 
took position on its eastern bank, opposite the town of Metamo- 
ras. On the 18th of March, Senor Mejia, commander-in-chief 
of the forces opposed to the Americans, issued his proclama- 
tion. In this he says, ‘ It has been reserved for the United 
States to practise dissimulation, deceit, and the basest treach- 
ery, in order, in the midst of peace, to appropriate to herself 
the territory of a friendly nation, who had honorably confided 
in the sincerity of her promises, and in the solemnity of her 
treaties. . . . What hopes, therefore, can the Mexican repub- 
lic entertain of treating with an enemy who, at the very mo- 
ment he endeavours to lull us into security by opening diplo- 
matie negotiations, proceeds to ocewpy a territory which never 
could have been the object of the discussion now pending? 
The limits of Texas are fixed and well known; they have 
never extended beyond the Nueces.””—p. 110. The 23d of 
March, Senor Cardenas sent a letter to General Taylor, protest- 
ing against his invasion of the Mexican territory, ‘ without 
previous declaration of war, and without an explicit announce- 
ment of his design.”” He speaks of this act as “‘ contrary to 
the practice of civilized countries and the clearest principles 
of the law of nations.” 

On the 12th of April, the Mexican general ordered General 
Taylor to retire within twenty-four hours, or war would follow. 
On the 24th of April, General Arista, the Mexican commander- 
in-chief, informed General Taylor that “he considered hostili- 
ties commenced, and should prosecute them,” and on the same 
day a slight skirmish took place, though on the Mexican soil. 

The remaining history is but too well known already. The 
message of the President, May 11th, 1846, the vote of Con- 
gress, the conduct of the democratic party and the whig party 
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—all these are well known. The President may declare that 
‘“‘ war exists by an act of Mexico,” the Congress may vote it 
to be true; that changes nothing. They cannot create a fact 
by a vote. It was the American government that made the 
war; unconstitutionally made a war which is unjust, mean, 
cowardly, and wicked even amongst wars. 

Well said the Mexican commissioners, but a month ago — 
‘“¢ We must confess, not without a blush, that we are exhibiting 
to mankind the scandal of two Christian people, of two repub- 
lics, in the presence of all the monarchies, mutually doing one 
another all the harm they can, by disputes about boundaries, 
when we have an excess of land to people and cultivate on the 
beautiful hemisphere where Providence caused us to be born.” 

Which nation should blush? Let Mr. Calhoun answer. 
He said, in his speech in the Senate, Feb. 12th, 1847, 


“Tf the annexation of Texas had not taken place, there would 
have been no war with Mexico, but that annexation was not the 
cause of the war. The immediate cause of the war was the 
marching of our troops from Corpus Christi to the Rio del Norte. 
If General Taylor had remained with his forces where he was, 
there would have been no invasion, — there would have been no 
conflict.” * 


For the statements we have made, we have not relied on 
the speeches of partisan leaders, delivered for the purposes of 
a party hostile to the administration; we have not depended 
on the miserable secrets of conversations, private letters, and 
cabinet discussions, since public and well-known documents 
furnish the only sure ground on which we can stand. The 
American Congress, Representatives and Senate, with unanim- 
ity almost unexampled, threw the blame of this iniquity upon 
the innocent, and declared that the war existed by the act of 
Mexico. Only fourteen in the House, only two in the Senate, 
voted against the bill which made this declaration, and 
which turned the treasure, the talent, the energy, and the life 
of this terrible American nation against the miserable and dis- 
tracted people of Mexico. What shall we say of that declara- 
tion? It wasalie! War existed by an act of the American 
government ; we think no honest man, informed of the facts, 
can be so simple as to doubt it. The Mexicans say that the 





* But see Senator Benton’s speech of Feb. 24th, 1847. 
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conduct of America is unparalleled in the history of modern 
nations. Mr. Castillo y Lanzas is here mistaken. It is not 
wholly so. There is one parallel to our course of aggression 
upon Mexico. That is the— partition of Poland. While 
reading anew the public documents relative to this matter, the 
corresponding points in that infamous parallel have forced them- 
selves upon us. ‘ That,” says a distinguished writer on pub- 
lic law, was “ the most flagrant violation of natural justice and 
international law which has occurred since Europe first emerged 
from barbarism.’”’ Over Mexico as over Poland, it was onl 
necessary to stoop, and you could pick up what you ond 
There, too, was a territorial claim, a pretence for re-annexa- 
tion. There as here the spoiler feared the interference of Eng- 
land and France, and employed “ dissimulation, deceit, and the 
basest treachery.” The manifestoes of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, setting forth their respective claims, are well known ; 
the writings of suppliant slaves, who, at a tyrant’s bidding, 
contended for their country, however bounded, their country, 
right or wrong— will not soon be forgot. The language of 
two of the chief-magistrates of America, solemnly written in 
their messages and sent to Congress, the nation, and the world 
— language professing the desire of peace, the love of justice 
and of right, have brought back to our memory the intense 
irony, cruel and malicious, of the diplomatists of that period. 
** The courts,” says a diplozaatic note dictated by the Spoilers, 
and sent in September, 1773, to the government of the Polish 
nation, “the courts [that is, of Russia, Prussia, and Austria] 
are so deeply interested in preserving the peace of Poland, that 
while they are busy in getting the treaties ready to be signed 
and ratified, their ministers think they ought not to lose a 
moment of that interval so precious for the restoration of the 
order and tranquillity of that kingdom.”” We need not point 
out the parallels in the messages of Presidents Tyler and Polk, 
or in the speeches and resolutions of their sycophants and their 
slaves. ‘The democrat has learned of the despot, and Ameri- 
can Diplomacy, though but a babe, and inexperienced, already 
rivals her European parents, long ago cradled at Vienna, 
Moscow, Rome, or Byzantium, rocked by the tyrants of the 
earth, and now hoary with centuries of crime — treason against 
mankind. 

Shall we pause now, and pass judgment on the conduct 
of the two administrations most busy in this crime? We 
have stated the facts. Shall we declaim against such infamy ? 
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We cannot. Our pen falls to the ground ; our lips are silent ; 
eloquence were folly, genius impotence, in such a work. We 
pass away from that theme. 


“ To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To sae a ane on he violet, ri 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish — 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 


What has been the conduct of the famous men of America ? 
Great Statesmen are the mountains of the world which earliest 
show the dawn and latest hold the lingering rays of the de- 
parting sun ; foremost prophets of the day when morning prom- 
ises to come ; most conservative of light when darkness shrouds 
the vulgar plains. But great Politicians are but the steeples 
of America, whose topmost summit bears—a weather-cock. 
There are, in America, amongst her children, four famous 
men. We shall not now discuss their general merits, nor 
attempt to decide whether they are politicians — who inter- 
pret the interests of a party, or statesmen that incarnate prin- 
ciples in a nation’s life. These four tower far above the vul- 
gar mass that drive a thriving trade in politics; are most con- 
spicuous men—beheld far off at sea. They have been long 
in public life, and all four may be deemed competitors for the 
chair of the President. What has been their conduct? 
Mr. Benton spoke nobly against annexation, and—voted for 
it. Voted also for the war. Mr. Calhoun, —so oftne supe- 
rior to party ties,—is the author of annexation, and voted 
for the war. These two belong to the party in power, and 
men might have looked for their allegiance. The two others 
are hostile to the administration: have they been hostile to 
the war? Mr. Clay is a private man—and therefore has 
not been called on to take any official stand in relation to this 
matter. But in December, 1846, at the celebration of a 
memorable event in the history of America, he was toasted at 
table, and made a reply, which was thus reported in the news- 
po of the time. ‘ Although leading a life of retirement, 

am not wholly unobservant of the proceedings relating to the 
condition, welfare, and prospects of our country. And when I 
saw around me to-night, Gen. Brooke, and other old friends, 
I felt half inclined to ask for some nook or corner in the army, 
in which I might serve, to avenge the wrongs done to my coun- 
try. I have thought that I might yet be able to capture or 
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slay a Mexican. I shall not be able to do so, however, this 
year, but hope that success will still crown our gallant arms, 
and the war terminate in an honorable peace.” ‘To add yet 
more to the shame of America, this speech was delivered at 
the dinner of the Sons of New England, on the 22d of Decem- 
ber, met to celebrate the landing of the Forefathers of New 
England on Plymouth rock. Poor men! in that puritanic blood 
of theirs was there no tinge from the heart of the Pilgrims? 
Could they not, on that day, amid the feasting, the wine, and 
the revelry, amid the politicians, and the generals, and the 
** great applause,” could they not for a moment think of those 
outcasts of the world who came in the name of Justice to found 
a state? Oh, no. How could they think of that? There 
stood one of the foremost men of America, hoping to “ capture 
or slay a Mexican!’ the son of some woman that never injured 
him—who might go down, heart-broken and refusing to be 
comforted, in sorrow to her grave. Alas—could he have 
known it— vain man, how soon is he doomed to weep at the 
“inscrutable Providence,” by which his own son, the dear 
one, lies slain, in battle — not slain by a great statesman, but 
by some vulgar bullet of a nameless soldier, who fought for his 
country, her altars, and her homes, while the American volun- 
teer fell inglorious and disgraced, a willing murderer, in that 
war so treacherous and so cruel. The father who had hoped 
to “* slay a Mexican,” shall find but sad consolation kissing the 
cold lips of his only son. Is Providence so “ inscrutable ?” 
He who would deal death upon the sons of other men— shall 
he not feel it in his own home ? 

But the great champion of the north, that man of giant intel- 
lect which dwarfs his three competitors to littleness, himself 
perhaps unequalled among living men in magnificence of un- 
derstanding — he has stood on Plymouth Rock, and his words 
which found a footing there have gone as pilgrims to be fore- 
fathers of mighty deeds — at least in humbler men! How 
broke the thunders of that unequalled eloquence, which so oft 
before had shaken every heart? Did he thunder in the Senate, 
and lighten all over the land till wondering nations saw it from 
afar? Let us look at this. He had condemned annexation. 
‘It struck a blow at the influence of our institutions. .. . 
Thank God I did not slumber over that danger.” He had con- 
demned the war; it was “ illegal,’ unconstitutional, unjust ; 
‘“‘a war of pretexts,” “a presidential war ;” the President’s 
action was “an impeachable offence ;”’ the Mexicans were 
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weak, distracted, the prey of military tyrants. She “ has had 
nothing that deserved to be called a government ;” and America 
is strong and united. In making war, the President had “ ve 
much nullified an important provision of the constitution.” 
Yet Mr. Webster could say, at Philadelphia, Dec. 2d, 1846, 


“ Nevertheless, war is upon us, armies are in the field, navies 
are upon the sea. We believe that the government ought imme- 
diately, in an honorable and satisfactory manner, to bring the 
war to a conclusion, if possible. . . . But while the war lasts, 
[this unjust and unconstitutional war,] while soldiers are on the 
land, and seamen on the sea, upholding the flag of our country, 
you feel, and I feel, and every American feels, that they must be 
succoured and sustained. . . . They have done honor to the 
country to which they belong. . . . Where can we look for such 
steadiness, calmness, bravery, and modesty, as in these volunteers ! 
The most distinguished incident in the history of our country — 
of the good conduct of the militia—of new raised levies from 
amongst the people, is, perhaps, that of the battle of Bunker 
Hill. . . . I might go further and say, that at Bunker Hill the 
newly raised levies and recruits sheltered themselves behind some 
temporary defences, but at Monterey the volunteers assailed a 
Sortified city.” * 


Nor was that all; but the day before, addressing a body of 
volunteers, misguided young men who probably had never con- 
sidered the justice of the war, nor asked whether they were to 
fight for slavery or freedom—he could cheer and encourage 
them to fight in a war which he declared “illegal,” and 
threatened to impeach the President for beginning ; could bid 
them go and uphold the stars of their country’s banner! 

Such was the conduct of that man on whom nature has lavy- 
ished so prodigally her gifts—a kingly intellect, a heart of no- 
ble make.”” In the Senate what did he to end the war ?—to 
“impeach” the President? Nothing. So far as opposition 
to the war is concerned— no mouse in the wall could have 
lain stiller or more snug. All winter he sat in his seat busy 
—but with other things. The instigators of the invasion 
passed by and said: ‘ See, Webster is the friend of the war.” 
Had he not a son invested in that enterprise ? 

Such is the conduct of the four most eminent men of Amer- 





* We have followed the report of this speech in Niles’s Register. The 
language in the Pennsylvania Inquirer is a little more intense. 
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ica. No one of them opposes the war. Does any one say a 
good word against it—bhe is sure to eat that word the next 
day. The war is thought “ glorious,” and called “ patriotic ;” 
men are bid to fight the war of their country, “ right or 
wrong.” How few remember that to fight on the wrong side 
is to fight against the country. The “ glory” of the enter- 
prise, what does it amount to? Why, if the United States 
were to conquer all Mexico, viewed as a military exploit the 
glory of the deed would be nothing. As well might the Horse- 
guards at London claim glory because they had chased a 
crowd of women from Billingsgate, and driven them up Lud- 
gate hill. We make no doubt, that a private company for the 
conquest of Mexico might be got up in Boston, which in two 
years’ time would conquer the whole of that country, and keep 
it— perhaps for ever. The glory which twenty millions of 
* Anglo-Saxons” are likely to get from conquering the miser- 
able population of Mexico is glory in the wrong column, even 
when looked at merely with the unscrupulous eyes of a soldier. 
It seems surprising all men cannot see that such a glory is 
only a shame. One day the people must awaken. Justice 
will at last hold a stern reckoning with the memories of our 
famous men. 


But what is the real cause which lay at the bottom of the 
national design, produced annexation, and made and prosecutes 
the war for the partition of Mexico? There is a power behind 
the constitution, but greater than the constitution itself, rising 
above and projecting beyond it; yes, greater than Congress — 
overshadowing the ‘ unalienable rights’’ of man ; we mean the 
institution of domestic slavery. Despotic monarchs of the 
old world are too liberal and enlightened to allow it any longer 
in their domain. It is cleared off from the soil of western Eu- 
rope. The Bey of Tunis solemnly says to the world, “ It is a 
very cruel thing, and our heart shrinks from it.”” “* We have 
abolished men’s slavery in all our dominions.” ‘ All slaves 
that shall touch our territory shall become free.”” Even Mex- 
ico, weak, semibarbarous Mexico, will have no slaves on her 
soil. But in democratic America it has found an asylum, a 
home. The egg was laid surreptitiously in the nest of the 
American Eagle, who now loves its ghastly and hideous dis- 
closure better than all her legitimate brood, whose food that 
young cormorant devours apace, defiling what is not destroyed. 
The American Eagle broods over this Harpy with fond delight, 
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caressing it with beak and wing. For that she plunders the 
living and tears the dead—slain for its insatiate craw. 

The constitution of the United States in spirit and letter 
defends slavery; the laws are on its side. ere is not a 
state in the Union which dares say with that Mohammedan 
prince—*“ All slaves that touch our territory shall become 
free.” Neither political party is opposed to it; both favor, 
both love it — now with open ardor, now with longings in secret. 
A resolution refusing to extend the area of slavery is consistent- 
ly hissed down at a convention of political democrats in the 
heart of Massachusetts. Scarce a prominent man in the whig 
party is prominently opposed to this. The great politicians who 
reach to the upper currents of the popular air all point that way ; 
the little politicians whose stature does not exceed the range of 
gusts mo eddies in the street, tell mainly the same tale. 
Certainly the politicians of America— the large dealers and 
the little hucksters of politics — are its friends. They oppose 
it; how could they? With here and there an exception, the 
American churches are also on its side, and can quote scrip- 
ture for their purpose, defending it in the name of God. 
‘¢ Southern chivalry,” with its boasting tone, and the “ moral- 
ity of the north,” with its cringing gait, are united in its de- 
fence. The press supports it,—the newspapers, with their 
thin but continuous talk, and the grave, sober literature, an 
imitation of English models in all besides—is American only 
in its support of slavery! It is this which annexed Texas, this 
which began the war. 

Slavery is the idol of America. Men of ablest intellect— 
who differ on most other matters of national concern—agree 
in defence of this. But its subtlest apology —as of all evil 
—jisin the name of God. ‘No man,” said Mr. Simms, of 
South Carolina, in his speech in Congress, ‘* No man who 
reads his Bible and who is a Christian, . . . can denounce 
slavery as immoral. . . . The very first steps taken by the 
French encyclopedists for overthrowing the authority of the 
Bible was to publish to the world . . . that slavery was wrong 
in principle, and then that the Bible was the advocate of 
slavery.” ‘It is founded on the laws of God, written in the 
climate and soil of the country.” “It is your inferior 
clergy,” says an able writer, a “ northern man with southern 
citizenship,””* “‘ that are teaching . . . that slavery is contrary 





* See letters in the New York Courier and Enquirer to Hon. George P. 
Marsh, by “a northern man with southern citizenship.” 
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to the laws of God ;” “ you cannot abolish slavery, for God is 
pledged to sustain it.” 

The idol is popular; to refuse its worship is found danger- 
ous ; to oppose it is ‘* fanaticism ;” but to be on its side, to feed 
it with money and blood, is “‘ honorable,” ‘ patriotic,” “ pop- 
ular.” Well said the father of his country, in his farewell ad- 
dress: “ Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the 
fanatic, are liable to become suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the peo- 
ple, to surrender their interests.” 

The slaveholders wanted new territory, for slaves were falling 
in value on the soil of the old states. In 1839, Mr. Upshur 
said in the Virginia convention, “If it should be our lot to 
acquire Texas, . . their price will rise.” In 1842, Mr. Ghol- 
son, of the same state, thought “the acquisition of Texas 
would raise their price fifty per cent.” It was feared, or pre- 

: tended, that Texas might abolish slavery; so in 18438, Mr. 
; Upshur, then American Secretary of State, wrote officially to 
; our minister in Texas, “the establishment in the very midst of 
our slaveholding states of an independent government forbid- 
ding the existence of slavery, . . . could not fail to produce 
the most unhappy effects.” “‘ There could not be any security 
for that species of property.”” Annexation “ is absolutely nec- 
essary to the salvation of the South.” In 1844, he wrote 
to our minister in England, “ If Texas should not be attached 
to the United States, we cannot maintain that institution [of 
slavery] ten years, and probably not half that time.” 

So the South must have Texas, and extend slavery over 
that soil whence the Mexicans had scourged it out. Could 
the North prevent it? Most certainly ; even little New Eng- 
land could have prevented it. Mr. Webster, who gratuitous- 
ly thanks God that he “ did not slumber over that danger,” 
says, “* New England might have prevented it if she would, 
but her people WOULD not be roused.”* But, long before, New 
England learned 











3 “To crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
That thrift may follow fawning.” 


The most disinterested enthusiasm of this day —long direct- 
ed againt slavery in general, fought against this special act, 
and afew noble men spoke loud and long, but to reluctant 
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* Speech in Faneuil Hall, Nov. 6th, 1846. 
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ears and cold hearts. Had their counsel been followed, we 
should have had no annexation, no invasion, no war! Buta 
false idea had gone abroad in New England—that southern 
slavery is profitable to the North. The “chivalry” and the 
‘“‘ morality’ have one common affection —not the love of their 
country, nor the love of Right, but the love of gain! So 
New England assented to annexation, the North assented, a 
whig Senate annexing Texas, the fatal dower of slavery in her 
land, with the expectation of a war. The South has its wish, 
the North its reward. The Nation laments the violation of 
her constitution, the debasement of her great men,—it was 
violated by slavery, and to that her sons have bowed the 
neck; she beholds the betrayal of her honor, —it was be- 
trayed by slavery; she mourns for thousands of her children 
slain, —they were murdered by slavery — which clamors still 
for more. Behold the beginning of the end—which is not the 
end itself. 





Art: Il.—POWERS’ GREEK SLAVE. 


THE appearance of Mr. Powers’ statue among us, and the 
feeling of earnest admiration with which it has been received, 
afford us an occasion to say a few words, not so much with 
reference to the sculptor and his work, as to Art in general ; 
of which it may be said, that there is no one side of human 
knowledge concerning which the ideas of men are so vague, 
varying, and inadequate. To explain what it truly is, to place 
it in its true relations, to make every man feel that it is of 
importance to him, and that its concurrence is essential to the 
highest development of mankind, will be the future work of 

enius through many ages. If we cannot give a reason for 

the faith that is in us, we can still protest against skepticism 
and indifference. It will assist us in our endeavour if we 
classify the views and feelings with which Art is regarded 
among men. 

I. We have the large class who have no thought on the sub- 
ject, but to whom music, poetry, or any work of art not be- 
yond the range of their sympathies, is a source of the highest 
gratification. 
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If. Those in whom a partial or onesided development has 
injured the natural balance of the faculties. Thus, the man 
whose life has been devoted to action in the world, is accus- 
tomed to view Art as action without a useful end; or else sees 
in it only a means of pleasure and sensual gratification. The 
religionist thinks its influence doubtful or dangerous to the 
interests of religion and morality. 

III. Those persons who are not wanting in a due sense of 
the value of Art, but who see it only in parts and fragments, 
or are influenced by fashion, or some dominant mind; and 
are thus incapable of overseeing it as a whole. 

IV. Artists. 

We could wish there were a fifth class to be added: but in 
this age of the world, when we are made familiar with the 
works of all times, without selection, to oversee the whole, and, 
through the mass of “works” that obscure it, seize the clear 
image of Art itself, as the Greeks did, must evidently be 
granted only to genius, industry, and opportunity, combined. 
There may be individuals, but hardiv a class. 

We say, and more or less understandingly we believe, that 
God made man in his image. What are the attributes that 
we involuntarily attach to the Supreme Being? Are they not 
Creation, that originates; Action, that sustains; Love, that 
environs us, and in which we exist? The life of man is passed 
in the exercise of these same attributes or faculties. We 
believe that Religion is love to God and Man. To action man 
is spurred by necessity, from the first moment of his being ; 
when he ceases to act he is dead. Man lives, and worships ; 
he now feels the necessity to create. The natural delight in 
melody, in imitation, first pots out the way; he makes a 
song; he draws a rude outline, and Art already exists. 

This threefold nature of man, religious, practical, and artis- 
tic, is rarely if ever confided by nature, in full measure, to the 
same individual; always the one predominates. And thus we 
have the Priest, the Poet, and the Man of Action ; or, in early 
times, the man of action par excellence—the Soldier; and 
this is the reason for the fascination that the military profession 
still retains: the soldier has been in all times the visible 
type of the man of action. The harmonious development of 
these three attributes is necessary to the harmonious develop- 
ment of the individual man; which explains that wonderful 
perfection of development that was found in individuals in the 
earlier ages ; so that whilst the progress has still been towards 
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the improvement of the race, we can point to no more perfect 
specimens than the Jews and the Greeks possessed. 

In all times it has seemed to be the design of Providence 
to make some peculiar race the depository of the divine fire of 
a new idea, or at least, the means of its elaboration and inter- 
pretation to mankind ; and by the steady progress of the idea 
in such a race an individual development has been attained, that 
has served as a model to all after times, and which, in its per- 
fection, always suggests a divine inspiration rather than human 
progress, if the two things can be separated. Such was the 
progress of a pure religion among the Jews, of a pure art 
among the Greeks. In their early progress the two were 
always most intimately united, but after a certain culminating 
point had been reached, a separation has taken place; Art 
became a minister to learning; Religion became narrow and 
bigoted ; until in the hands of another race, and under the 
influence of new ideas, they have been again united for a 
time. 

In those early times Art was grand and ideal, filled with 
the dignity of its mission. It has been the property and pos- 
session of the people, and not of individuals. The poems of 
Homer, the early Greek dramas, the Parthenon and its friezes, 
belonged to every Greek as much as to Pericles ; but when its 
mission was fulfilled, when individuals became the patrons of 
Art, it lost its high ideal character, and this became its chief 
aim—to please and interest. Whenever, in later times, Art 
has resumed a high and ideal position, it has been when, under 
the influence of dominant ideas, it has spoken to the genius of 
the people, instead of answering to the narrow demands of 
patrons. Thus the Art of the Middle Ages achieved its great- 
ness by belonging to the Church, at a time when the Church 
belonged to the People; for one must always concede to the 
Catholic Church that it was the representative of the people, 
when the people had no other representative. 

It will be seen that we have spoken principally with refer- 
ence to imitative art; but our idea of Art includes all poetry, 
though it is one of the most difficult questions in relation to 
Art, how far, and in what sense, poetry is an art. A great 
confusion prevails: in the mind of most men, art in poetry 
suggests the idea of artifice ; men are accustomed to say they 
prefer nature to art, and though one understands what they 
mean, the mistake is perpetuated. 

Poetry is strictly an art; the first and highest of all the 
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arts; subject to the same laws, yet wearing their chains more 
loosely, from its ethereal nature. 

Poetry has this advantage over the other arts, that its ex- 
pression is immediate ; it speaks out and at once to all the 
world; it cannot be made a handmaid of luxury; its ideal 
nature, its inspiration, is the means by which it exists. Inmi- 
tative art has a body, an appearance, which can give pleasure 
apart from its soul, or inspiration; but if poetry be not in- 
spired, it is nought. All other arts must be learnt by slow 
and laborious mechanical means; the body of imitative or 
musical art has to be mastered, before the soul can be ex- 
pressed ; there must be access to the most eminent masters ; 
but the poet has only to speak, and the world listens. 

Now, to a certain extent, the same is true of poetry which 
we have said of the other arts. The earliest poetry is always 
religious and ideal in its character, and belongs to the people ; 
but when all things are in a state of decline, the small class of 
cultivated men become the heirs and depositaries of those 
treasures of art which were formerly the free property of all. 
This age, immediately succeeding what may be called the 
heroic age of Art, is usually fertile in excellent poets and ar- 
tists of a secondary class. Living immediately in the presence 
of works of the highest order, with no bad examples as yet to 
create a false taste, or lower the standard, such men are in a 
position to reproduce whatever can be reproduced of the merit 
of ancient works ; but instead of speaking to a now corrupted 
people, they address themselves to a small, but admirably 
cultivated class. As the audience differs, so do the works. 
Religious awe and reverence have disappeared, or are artifi- 
cially reproduced ; Poetry becomes more and more artificial ; 
until a new idea, or a new revelation, calls for new bards and 
singers. 

Following in this course, Art gradually becomes degraded ; 
thus we have seen poetry become an amusement for learned 
men, and all kinds of bad taste perpetuated, in a chase after a 
superficial novelty. 

Without entering at this time more fully into particulars of 
the various renovations and ideas that have infused, from time 
to time, new blood into the body of Art, we now come toa 
phase of Art peculiar to our own time. 

An earnest, yet complex and self-conscious age, looking 
diligently for light and aid in all directions, recognizes in its 
poets and artists a false aim, a want of true inspiration, a 
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frigidity and artifice resulting from the worn-out traditions of 
elder schools. It demands a more earnest aim, a greater 
faithfulness ; in a word, a return to Nature. Now this demand 
is founded in a partial perception of truth, and leads to an 
error not the less inveterate that it is respectable. It arises 
from the belief that high Art is but an imitation and selection 
from exalted Nature; whereas the soul of Art is, as has been 
said, ‘Creation in the beautiful.”” This error appears very 
natural so long as we regard the imitative arts only ; for their 
faithful imitation being the most obvious, comes to be regarded 
as the essential requisite. But turn to Architecture; when 
this art becomes degraded, what Nature can we return to, 
save the Idea we have in our own mind of the true and beau- 
tiful; we are to return not to Nature, but to Art; and this 
return it is the province of Genius to accomplish. The same 
is true of Music. If, then, there are arts in which there is no 
imitation of nature, it follows that this imitation cannot be the 
essence, but only the form which Art adopts; for the essence 
of all arts must be the same. 

The development of this idea of a return to Nature has been 
productive of notable effects, both for good and evil; and has 
formed the interior history of much of the art and literature 
of the past half century; there are signs that it has run its 
course, and is giving place to other, perhaps not more com- 
plete, ideas. Its effect upon painting is visible in an infinite 
number of pleasing works, possessing both good taste and 
refinement, generally in the class of portrait landscape ; and 
the apotheosis of the idea may be found in a very singular, 
eloquent, and even valuable book, called the ‘‘ Modern Paint- 
ers, by a graduate of Oxford.”’ In the midst of pages of vivid 
description of Nature, and refined criticism of works of art, 
we are startled with the assertion repeated a thousand times, 
that in the British school of our day, and chiefly in one mem- 
ber of this school, resides all that is most valuable in land- 
scape. The error is simply this; that in a certain phase of 
Landscape Art the English have accomplished things never 
done nor attempted before. That this phase is not the high- 
est, and that the author with a vivid insight into a part, is 
incapable of a just view of the whole, would seem probable, 
even to one who did not know what the English school has 
accomplished. 

In the domain of Poetry the consequences of the dominant 
idea of return to Nature have been still more striking. All 
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nature has been ransacked. The poet has rushed to field, 
wood, and waterfall, and sat down before them to muse, with 
as much set purpose as the painter does to sketch. The vo- 
cabulary being once adjusted, and the general tone of thought 
and sentiment prescribed, making poetry has become so easy 
that it is done as a matter of course ; every body can sit down 
before a waterfall; every tenth man can put his ‘ Impres- 
sjons”’ into verse; every hundredth can get them printed ; 
the general taste becomes corrupted, sentiment mawkish, lan- 
guage exaggerated. And yet the leaders of this school have 
been great men, and, in spite of a false theory, have done good 
work in their time. 

Another phase in Modern Art has been the reverse of this. 
Perceiving the religious nature of high Art, certain men of 
devout mind have taken as their model that period in Art 
when its aim was purely religious and ideal. Such has been 
the tendency of the modern German school of Painting. The 
result has been to reproduce the faults and shortcomings 
which were excusable in those early masters, from their imper- 
fect knowledge, without reproducing the deep feeling which 
atones for them. 

The consideration of these various stages of perfection, 
decline, and renovation, more or less successful, suggests the 
existence of laws by which they are governed, and the more 
we examine the subject, the more universal we find the appli- 
cation of these laws to be; we are made aware of the depend- 
ence of the artist on his time; and we become conscious that 
through his works the genius of the time speaks to us; more 
or less perfectly, indeed, according to the perfection of its 
interpreter. We arrive at the conviction, that where the genius 
of a people needs an expression, individual genius will never 
be wanting to give it utterance. We learn that it is with 
reason, that the works of art produced by a nation are instinc- 
tively appealed to, as the finest test of the rank they are enti- 
tled to among the nations. We learn, also, or should learn, 
this-—not to expect or demand of artists a work analogous to 
Greek, or Italian, or any other art, but rather to look and hope 
for an artistic expression in new directions. Among the 
Greeks we have seen Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, Architect- 
ure, all developed and carried to perfection in a single period 
of time, and among a single people. In modern times, on the 
contrary, each nation and age have chosen a new and separate 
direction. The genius of Germany finds at one period an 
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expression in Gothic architecture, at another in a grand and 
original music. One might almost believe that an original 
architecture could only spring up among a simple and devout 
people, of an unmixed race ; but that a perfect expression in 
music requires the full development of an older people. We 
may remark, moreover, that as we find the religious, the artis- 
tic, and the active principles developed in different individuals, 
so is it with nations, in an observable degree. The Jews were 
a religious race, the interpreters of the revelations of God to 
man; the Greeks artistic. The Romans, the great active race 
of antiquity, borrowed their Art; the English and French, the 
great active races among the moderns, have originated very 
little in Art; save only in Poetry, the art of arts, which is 
least subject to these laws. May not this continent see a 
development of the English race in which the three parts of 
our nature shall not be so widely separated; and a new art 
spring from a new order of things ? 

To recur to our classification of admirers and critics of Art; 
we can perceive that our first great class is the most important 
to Art. The finished connoisseur may know and appreciate all 
that is best in what has gone before us in Art, od his prov- 
ince is to interpret it, and spread its refining influence through 
the world ; but when a new Art springs up it has always to 
educate new and fresh minds to an understanding of itself; 
and thus we see in all such cases renewed the ancient strife 
between new and old. Just in proportion as Art springs from 
and appeals to the genius of a people, it will be high and ideal 
in its character; whilst Poetry, or works of art that appeal to 
a cultivated audience, will always be elegant and conventional ; 
though it must be conceded that the period of transition, if it 
have never produced the greatest, has often given birth to the 
most exquisite and pleasing, works. 

In our age no man is satisfied to admire and be instructed, 
but all must judge and criticize. This being so, a conscien- 
tious mind will still prescribe to itself certain rules ;—for 
human judgment, if once it leaves the region of instinct, can 
be trusted only by reference to principles. 

The first natural question is, how does this please me? But 
we are already in danger, for how do you know that what 
pleases yourself is good and true? Your taste may be cor- 
cae or Your feeling may demand something false and exag- 
gerated. 

The next step is to compare. But still we are in danger. 
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Things of the same kind may be compared, but an original 
work of art is different in kind from any thing that has gone 
before. ‘The Venus de Medici and Mr. Powers’ statue cannot 
be compared, except in certain external particulars; for they 
express ideas as different as possible ; ideas different in kind. 

Where, then, lies the difficulty? Simply in this ; that sup- 
posing a work to be a true work, and a new work to us, we 
approach it in a false position when we come to criticize it. 
We should come to learn from it, and to admire it. We criti- 
cize because we are afraid we shall admire amiss. We are 
not simple-minded ; we are afraid of being taken in to admire 
something not admirable. Only make it certain to men that 
they can make no mistake in admiring, and admiration may be 
had cheap. ‘This hasty criticism is always the fault of the 
partially cultivated class. 

Most artists will in their hearts admit, that contemporary 
criticism is for the most part worthless in itself, and injurious 
to the artist who listens to it. He must know better than his 
audience, or he knows nothing. 

We believe that it is a difficult matter to criticize aright. 
What is left us? To each man his suffrage and nothing more. 
But let each one remember, in giving that suffrage, that to a 
clear and instructed eye his opinion shows plainly enough his 
own range of apprehension and insight ; but can show nothing 
of the relative value of the work, with reference to other 
works. 

In brief, our advice would be, on seeing a new work which 
ou believe to be an important one—take time. Try to see it. 
o not think it incumbent upon you to think or feel about it. 

Do not dwell upon it long at a time, for the attention becomes 
fatigued ; but return frequently, and each time you will find 
that you understand it better since you last saw it. It has 
been with you in the interval. It has lived with you, and 
educates you to itself. And when you have learned from it 
all it can teach you, write down your thought about it, and see 
how impossible to compass it in words ; how paltry and insig- 
nificant criticism at sight seems to you! 

It is only works which we have thus lived with that we can 
truly criticize ; and such criticism is very different from find- 
ing fault. If a work is not worth this, it may be worthy of 
consideration, but not of criticism. 

Can we hold ourselves guiltless, if after this we say a few 
words concerning the statue which suggested our subject ? 
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What do we demand when an American man, of this cen- 
tury, takes hammer and chisel, and gives us in white marble 
his idea of a lovely woman? Certainly not a Grecian goddess ; 
but Woman, such as two thousand years, and the Christian 
religion, have made her since; a modern woman. Not an 
exquisite generalization of all that is most lovely in the female 
form, to stand boldly in the public gaze and receive the hom- 
age of all worshippers; but rather, an ideal individual. The 
ancient Venus suggests no need of dress; but we feel that 
this woman has laid aside her dress and is conscious of it, yet 
she stands the image of chastity. Her purity awes you like 
the Lady in Comus. The form is full of individualities, all 
blending in an exquisite whole, and by the very peculiarities 
which strike the eye as differing from the Greek ideal, claim- 
ing our affection and sympathy. 

We learn that this is a slave, exposed for sale in the market- 
place ; and supposing her a captive, torn from her home, we 
can imagine few scenes that shall call for so much pity, admi- 
ration, and tenderness ; all these feelings must be called forth 
in the highest degree, but yet, pervading all, and beyond 
all these, the sense of Beauty must everywhere be satisfied. 
And so it is; and indeed most persons go away with the idea 
that they have been called upon to see and admire nothing but 
a beautiful naked female figure. But visit it again and again, 
and you will find this marble figure steals gradually into your 
affections. There is no theatrical air, no forcing of the story 
upon you, no open demand of your sympathies ; you see before 
you only this exquisitely delicate form, self-dependent, armed 
only with its purity, and needing no other shield than this in 
the most touching of all situations. 

We close with the hope that our artist has ere this received 
tangible demonstration that he can depend upon the growing 
taste and love of Art in his own countrymen both for praise 
and bread. 
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Art. Ill.—THE POLITICAL CONDITION AND 
PROSPECTS OF GREECE. 


THE independence of Greece is one of the most glorious 
events in the European history of the nineteenth century. 
The success of the revolution against Mohammedan domina- 
tion reflects honor both on the Greek nation and on the human 
race ; but the actual political condition of the Hellenic king- 
dom is the disgrace of European statesmanship. France, 
Great Britain, and Russia combined to transform a republic 
into a monarchy, and their creation commenced in misgovern- 
ment, and promises to end in anarchy. 

The discordant statements published from time to time 
concerning the condition of the Greek people, and the adverse 
opinions offered on the conduct of the Greek government, 
induce us to believe that we can render some service to our 
fellow-citizens by presenting them with an impartial descrip- 
tion of the new monarchy, freed from the false coloring of 
French and English diplomacy. ‘To us, the cause of Greece 
is one of the deepest interest, but, separated as we are from 
the political intrigues of eastern Europe, we cannot feel any 
very lively concern about the party contests at the Greek 
court. This very circumstance may perhaps enable us to 
establish some landmarks of truth amidst the haze of misrep- 
resentation which hangs over Greek affairs. To us, King 
Otho, General Colletti, Prince Mavrocordato, Monsieur Pis- 
catory, Pair de France, and Sir Edmund Lyons, Baronet — 
the five leading political characters in Greece —are only 
interesting as their actions affect the political and social con- 
dition of the Greek people. Pisistratus, Themistocles, Phocion, 
‘Emylius Paulus, and Mummius only occupy a different posi- 
tion in our minds because their reputations cast a wider and 
brighter light. 

It is not our intention to say any thing at present concerning 
the Greek revolution.* The citizens of the United States 


* The best work on the subject of the war with the Turks is the “ History of 
the Greek Revolution, by Thomas Gordon, F. R. 8.” 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh. 
1832. Mr. Gordon of Cairness was a gentleman of considerable fortune, who 
had spent much of his youth in the east, and was well acquainted with Turkish 
as well as Greek literature. He repaired to join the Greeks with a supply of 
arms and ammunition as soon as the revolution broke out. He died in 1842, 
at his estate of Cairness in Scotland, holding the rank of Major-General in the 
Greek service. His work is universally regarded as the best authority on Greek 
affairs, on account of his freedom from all party feelings. 
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gave substantial proofs of their good wishes for the cause, by 
the abundant aid they furnished to Greece in the hour of her 
greatest peril. Many fought and several perished in her 
service ; and in 1827, the supplies of provisions poured into 
Greece from America, cargo after cargo, contributed to pro- 
long the desperate struggle until the tardy assistance of 
European diplomacy terminated the war. ose who wit- 
nessed the utter destitution of the people at the period when 
the American supplies reached the country, can alone form an 
idea of the dreadful state of misery to which the population 
was reduced. ‘Thousands of families were saved from starva- 
tion, —and we here mean, not from a lingering death brought 
on by want and its concomitant diseases, — but literally, — 
from perishing by immediate and absolute starvation. Even 
in spite of the arrival of these supplies, famine had already 
made such progress, that the fearful spectacle of death from 
hunger has been witnessed by more than one of our country- 
men who visited the provinces of Greece to distribute these 
cargoes. Our present task is only to review the state of 
affairs from the time the three great powers of Europe, France, 
Great Britain, and Russia, determined to assume the protection 
of Greece ; and to examine in what manner they have execut- 
ed the trust they assumed. The work of the most celebrated 
ministers in Europe is a study worthy of profound attention. 

The first interference of the three protecting powers was to 
assume an authority to mediate with Turkey, by a treaty 
signed at London on the 6th of July, 1827. at treaty was 
followed by the battle of Navarino, in which the allies destroy- 
ed a considerable part of the Turkish fleet, and frightened the 
British ministry to such a degree, by the damage inflicted on 
their old friend the Sultan, that the victory was called in a fit 
of remorse “‘an untoward event.”” The dictatorship of Capo- 
distrias, the election of Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg (now 
King of Belgium) to be prince sovereign of Greece, his sud- 
den resignation, and the perplexities of a mass of protocols, 
kept Greece for some years in a state of political disorder as 
injurious to the population as the war itself.* 





* The treaties and protocols, as well as some financial pores and correspond- 
ence, have been printed for the British Parliament. This collection of re 
e 


on the affairs of Greece, from 1827 to 1844, embraces five folio volumes. 

most important documents, from 1827 to 1833, were printed at the Greek Gov- 
ernment press. This small but valuable collection is entitled Recueil des 
Traités, actes, et pieces concernans la fondation dela Royauté en Gréce. Nauplie. 
1833. 8vo. 
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In the year 1831, the assassination of Count Capodistrias 
converted disorder into anarchy. Insurrection spread over the 
whole country, and the authority of the existing government 
was confined to the walls of Nauplia. Civil war laid waste the 
rest of Greece. Each military leader endeavoured to collect 
round him a band of followers strong enough to retain posses- 
sion of a province capable of nourishing his troops. The dis- 
possessed united to attack the successful. The sufferings of 
the agricultural population amidst this scene of anarchy, were 
dreadful ; for the poor peasantry, cheered by the comparative 
tranquillity of Capodistrias’s administration, had recommenced 
cultivating the soil; and they now saw the relics of their prop- 
erty, after escaping the Turks and Egyptians, destroyed by 
their own countrymen. While the irregular troops were en- 
gaged in destroying the resources of the Greek state, the three 
protecting powers were searching in all the royal nurseries of 
Europe to find a king for the Greeks. 

It cannot be supposed that the fate of the Greek people was 
really a matter of indifference to the governments of France, 
Great Britain, and Russia, but still, we may doubt whether 
three statesmen more indifferent than Prince Talleyrand, Lord 
Palmerston, and Prince Lieven, to the sufferings of a rude 
peasantry, ever assembled to decide on the fate of nations. 
At all events, it is quite certain that they took no direct steps 
to prevent the civil war in Greece from thinning the popula- 
tion and diminishing the resources of the monarchy they were 
engaged in founding; though nothing could have been easier. 

On the Tth of May, 1832, a convention between the three 
powers and the king of Bavaria was signed, appointing his 
second son, Prince Otho, king of Greece. This treaty is a 
singular document. It gives the king of Bavaria power to 
nominate a regency of foreigners, to send a corps of foreign 
troops and a host of foreign officials to Greece. Yet it was 
notorious that Greece possessed statesmen fit enough for 
regents, though not for legislators or organizers: Colletti, 
Mavrocordato, and Metaxas were just as well known then, as 
now ;—and that there were far too many armed men and 
hungry officials in the country, was attested by the unceasing 
civil war and incessant intrigues. Every body exclaimed that 
Greece wanted nothing but order, and the three powers delib- 
erately set to work augmenting the causes of disorder. To 
guard against the evil effects of the failure of their speculation 
recoiling upon themselves, France, Great Britain, and Russia 

NO. I. 
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imposed on the Greek people, by the twelfth article of this 
treaty, (to which it is to be observed that Greece was not 
directly a party,) a debt of sixty millions of francs, which was 
to be disposed of by the parties to the convention; and they 
created in their own favor an hypothecation of the revenues 
of the new kingdom for the payment of the interest to fall due 
on this debt. The whole transaction was utterly illegal, 
according to every principle of public or common law; and it 
is strange to find the ministers of France and England, in the 
very act of founding a new monarchy, trampling under foot 
the most indispensable characteristic of free states; namely, 
that no financial burdens shall be imposed on the people with- 
out their express consent. ‘To increase the illegality of the 
imposition, the expenditure of these millions was placed at the 
disposal of Bavarians ignorant both of the wants and resources 
of Greece; and the Greeks were excluded from any knowl- 
edge of the manner in which it was proposed to employ it. 
We must further observe, that in this treaty founding the 
Greek kingdom, not one word is said concerning the lives and 
property of the Greeks, their civil institutions, or political con- 
stitution. Greece and the Greeks were placed at the absolute 
disposal of a despotic regency. 

As it was suspected by the protecting powers that the Greek 
people would make a vigorous protest against this disposal of 
their lives and fortunes without their consent, instructions were 
transmitted to the representatives of the allies in Greece, 
ordering these gentlemen to obtain a ratification of the treaty 
as quickly as possible from some body of men having the usual 
characteristics of a government de facto. In order to show 
our readers into what a labyrinth of diplomatic tergiversation 
the illegal provisions of the convention involved the allies, we 
must transcribe one article of these instructions verbatim. 
The residents of France, Great Britain, and Russia, are ordered 
“to declare that the choice of Prince Otho was made by the 
three courts in virtue of a formal and unlimited authorization 
on the part of the Greek nation; that consequently, the three 
courts had a right to make that choice, and are all strictly 
obliged and firmly resolved to maintain it.”’* The fact, how- 





* The instructions will be found in Protocols of Conferences held in London, 
relative to the affairs of Greece, presented to both houses % Parliament by com- 
mand of His Majesty. 1832, Annex A to the protocol (51) on the conference 
of the 25th of July, 1832, p. 178. 
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ever, is, that no such formal and unlimited authorization ever 
existed ; if it had, the three courts would have been eager to 
quote it, in authentic form, in the convention. The necessit 
of the case was their real warrant for interfering in Greek 
affairs, and the idea of converting the Greek republic into a 
German kingdom originated in their own political sagacity. It 
would, on the whole, have been wiser and more statesmanlike 
to have told the plain truth in the official papers, instead of 
seeking to veil their folly in diplomatic fables. 

When the Greeks heard that their country had been trans- 
formed into a kingdom, they formed a national assembly, which 
met at Pronia, the suburb of Nauplia, in July, 1832. The 
deputies displayed so much respect for the constitutional liber- 
ties of their country, that the representatives of the three pow- 
ers were alarmed at their proceedings. These gentlemen 
consequently addressed a collective note to the secretary of 
state for foreign affairs in the de facto government, which is 
preserved in the archives of Greece as a proof of the contempt 
of France and Great Britain for constitutional liberty.* The 
activity of Mr. Dawkins, the English minister, and the deser- 
tion of their country’s cause by the great statesmen of the 
English party, enabled the members of the provisional govern- 
ment to dissolve the national assembly of Pronia by military 
violence. When it was found that a majority of the members 
were determined to defend the liberty of their country with 
firmness, a band of irregular troops was excited to enter the 
assembly and eject the deputies. Even after this act of mili- 
tary violence, sixty-two deputies had sufficient courage to 
assemble in another place and publish a protest against the 
conduct of the provisional government. This protest repre- 
sents with great force the danger Greece incurred from the 
continuance of anarchy, and pomted out with justice that the 
intrigues of the residents of the allied powers were as much 
the cause of the existing disorders as the lawless violence of 
the irregular soldiery.t The deputies had been allowed time 
to ratify the election of King Otho, but they had neither rati- 
fied nor approved of the other articles of the convention. 


* The letter of the residents is printed in the excellent work of Professor 
Thiersch, of Munich,— De l'état actuel de la Gréce, et des moyens darriver a sa 
restauration. Leipsig. 1838. 2 vols. 8vo.— See Vol. I. p. 407. , 

t This document, which is of some length, will be found translated in 
Thiersch, Vol. I., p. 421. 
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From this moment a struggle for constitutional liberty was 
commenced by the Greek nation, against the united power of 
the allied courts and the king of Bavaria. The first act of 
this great national contest was the desertion of liberal princi- 
ples by the partisans of British influence, under the guidance 
of Mr. Dawkins. This party had obtained possession of the 
principal ministerial offices in the provisional government, and 
in their eagerness to retain power, its members sacrificed the 
interests of the Greek people to the intrigues of foreign di- 
plomacy. Their apostasy is boldly announced in an official 
report signed by Mavrocordato, Tricoupis, Zographos, and 
Clonares, in which they make their responsibility to a foreign 
king paramount to their duty to the constitution of their coun- 
try." From this period, the faction in Greece called the 
English party, though consisting of many respectable men, 
has always been regarded by the constitutionalists with consid- 
erable distrust, and indeed, the frequent desertion of their 
principles for place has prevented them from recovering the 
reputation they then forfeited. In their defence it has been 
sometimes urged, that the majority of the national assembly of 
Pronia consulted private interests in the line of conduct it 
pursued ; this may or may not be true, but it is certain that 
the partisans of English diplomacy consulted their interests 
both more openly and more profitably. The real secret of the 
hostility of Great Britain to constitutional liberty in Greece, 
at this time, lay, perhaps, less in any decided aversion to 
liberty, or any very strong attachment to King Otho, than in 
a pitiful fear that a free election of deputies would give a 
majority to the Capodistrian party. 

In consequence of the intrigues of the allied powers, and 
the incapacity of the provisional government, Greece remained 
in a state of anarchy, until the arrival of King Otho and the 
Bavarian regency, in 1833. Unfortunately for Greece, there 
was only one member of the regency who was sincerely at- 
tached to constitutional liberty ; but, fortunately for her, he 
was the only one who possessed any legislative talents. This 
man was George Lewis Maurer, and he is now a member of 
the liberal cabinet lately formed by the king of Bavaria. 
Almost all the good Greece has derived from the creation of 
the monarchy, is to be attributed to the legislative and ad- 








* The document is printed by Thiersch, Vol. L, p. 412. 
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ministrative labors of Mr. Maurer. An excellent organiza- 
tion of the courts of justice and an admirable code of civil 
procedure still attest his merit. The heads of his colleagues 
were filled with very different ideas. The grand executive 
act by which Count Armansperg, the president of the regency, 
announced his arrival in Greece,—the first stroke of his 
policy, — was to issue a royal ordonnance declaring that two 
Bavarian lions crowned and rampant,— probably on account 
of the loan,— were to be the supporters of the arms of the 
Greek kingdom. The introduction of the paraphernalia of 
monarchy followed, and, in a short time, the Greeks had 
exchanged their dirty kilts, or fustinellos, for uniforms, em- 
broidered jackets, lace, ribbons, crosses, and stars. Many 
absurdities were daily committed, but no absurdity committed 
in Greece, not even in the expenditure of the loan, was 
equal to the absurdity of Talleyrand, Palmerston, and Lie- 
ven, who put the money at the disposal of the regency before 
its members were acquainted with the wants of Greece. Mr. 
Maurer was unable to keep himself free from party connec- 
tions, and he attached himself, perhaps, too closely to the 
French party. His enemies availed themselves ably of all his 
errors, and the king of Bavaria was induced to recall him. 
He ceased to be a member of the regency on the 31st of 
July, 1834." 

From August, 1834, to the 14th of February, 1837, Greece 
was governed by Count Armansperg, an amiable and accom- 
plished diplomatist, who imposed on the Greeks by assuming 
the air of a grand seigneur. His policy, however, was rather 
directed to maintaining himself in place, by securing a pre- 
dominant influence to British diplomacy, than either to ad- 
vancing or retarding the social and political improvement of 
Greece. It was by this very indifference to principle, that 
during his administration, the abuses of the Bavarian system 





* Mr. Maurer, after his return to Germany, published a work on the state 
of Greece, which, besides a defence of his administration, contains much valu- 
able information: Das Griechische Volk in dffentlicher, kirchlicher, wnd privat- 
rechtlicher Beziehwng vor und nach dem Freiheits-Kampfe. Heidelberg. 1835. 
3 vols. 8vo. There is also an English work which throws much light on this 

riod, but it labors under the disadvantage of presenting every thing distorted 

y a violent fit of Russophobia: “ The Diplomatic History of the Monarchy 
of Greece, from the year 1830, by H. H. Parish, Esq., late Secretary of Legation 
to Greece.” London. 1838. 8vo. An account of the state of Greece under 
Count Armansperg’s administration will also be found in a pamphlet, entitled, 
The Hellenic Kingdom, and the Greek Nation, by George Finlay, Author of 
“ Greece under the Romans.” London. 1836. 
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were carried to their greatest height. The number of Bava- 
rians in Greece was never so great as during the period of 
his supremacy in the regency, and political corruption and 
jobbing reached their acme in every department, during his 
administration as chancellor. In order to strengthen his 
position, many Greeks were admitted to share the profits of 
his system, so that his administration undoubtedly acquired a 
certain degree of sinister popularity. The finances of Greece 
were, however, kept under the control of Bavarians, and the 
real finance minister could not speak a word of Greek, and 
hardly two of French. A council of state was also formed. 
This institution was undoubtedly a step in the right direction, 
though it was made into the mud; for it must be observed, 
that this council was composed, not of men capable of being 
of any use as counsellors, but only of those whom it was of 
some importance to gain as supporters. ‘Their votes were 
secured by large salaries, and by the power which the Count 
retained in his own hands of removing them at pleasure, if 
they displayed constitutional sympathies. An absolute gov- 
ernment can never avoid resorting to intimidation. Attempts 
were made to restrain the liberty of the press, and a disposition 
was manifested to commence a persecution of the orthodox, 
or, as it was called—to render it unpopular—the Russian 
party. The preacher Germanos, who was editor of a relig- 
ious newspaper at Athens, was exiled by Count Armansperg 
to a monastery in Skiathos, and in this way, his newspaper 
was suppressed. Sir Edmund Lyons, a captain in the British 
navy, and a man of popular manners, was sent by Lord Pal- 
merston as British minister, with instructions to support the 
system of the Count to the utmost. Sir Edmund Lyons has 
continued to represent Great Britain ever since at the court 
of Athens, and has taken a leading position in Greek politics. 
His first appearance in diplomacy was as the supporter of 
the Bavarians and the foreign camarilla, and as the staunch 
opponent of a representative government, on the usual diplo- 
matic pretext, that Greece was not fit for a constitution.* 





* There is a curious despatch containing a rather fulsome eulogium of the 
Count’s administration, in the Parliamentary Papers, presented to Parliament 
August, 1836, p- 37. Among a number of inaccurate statements, it is said, “that 
not one Bavarian has landed in Greece to fill a place under government, since 
the king’s majority.” Now, if this were literally correct, there would be no 
great merit in it, as Count Armansperg had been absolute sovereign of Greece 
for more than a year previously, as president of the regency. with two ciphers 
as colleagues, and during that time he had brought a number of his creatures 
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The lavish expenditure of Count Armansperg brought 
Greece into financial difficulties, and the king of Bavaria 
recalled him, as he had done Mr. Maurer. Mr. Rudhardt 
was sent as his successor, but Rudhardt resigned his office of 
prime minister, in the month of December, 1837, and his 
resignation put an end to the open supremacy of the Bavari- 
ans in the Greek cabinet. 

From the 20th of December, 1837, to the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1843, the cabinet was almost entirely composed of Greeks, 
though King Otho continued to employ a number of private 
secretaries, chiefly Bavarians, to control the acts of his osten- 
sible ministers, and thus gave a permanent existence to the 
camarilla established by Count Armansperg. It is not neces- 
sary to enter into any details concerning the political conduct 
of the various cabinets, from the termination of the Bavarian 
supremacy to the establishment of constitutional liberty, in 
1843. During this period, national feelings gained strength 
so rapidly, that the ministers of the allied powers were in 
turns compelled to appear as the friends of a representative 
system. While Bavarian domination received the unqualified 
support of Great Britain, France whispered a few words in 
favor of the constitution. When Mr. Chrestides presided 
over the Greek cabinet, under the auspices of France, Great 
Britain loudly preached revolutionary doctrmes; and when 
Mavrocordato assumed the direction of affairs, in 1841, on 
anti-constitutional principles, with the joint support of France 
and England, Russia stepped forward as the advocate of 
Grecian liberty. 


Let us now pause for a moment from the ungrateful task of 
recording the tortuous course of diplomatic intrigue, and turn 
to the more agreeable duty of tracing the progress of the Greek 
people. The year 1833 found the population of Greece, ac- 
cording to the unexceptionable testimony of Professor Thiersch, 
in a state of such destitution, that the proprietors and farmers 
were without cattle to till their lands. The scanty harvest 
of the year was, in a great part, the produce of manual 
labor. Every town in Greece was in ruins; Argos, which 
had been rebuilt under Capodistrias’s government, had been 





from Bavaria, and, among others, Mr. Frey, who did more injury to the 
finances of Greece, than any other foreigner. It is true, this was not done 
“since the king’s majority.” It would be easy to produce many other facts as 
contrary to the spirit of the despatch. 
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again destroyed; the colony of Greek refugees, established 
by Dr. Howe, at the isthmus of Corinth, was burnt to the 
ground; Athens, and the whole island of Eubcea, having 
remained in the hands of the Turks, were almost desolate ; 
the schools established by Capodistrias were dissolved, and 
the regular army had melted away. ‘The king arrived, and 
the support of the three powers restored order; immediately, 
every man sought to rebuild his house, and every agricultu- 
rist to procure a pair of oxen; the price of labor rose to the 
most extravagant pitch, and the interest of money advanced 
to four per cent. a month. The second volume of the work 
of Professor Thiersch treats of the measures which the re- 
gency was bound to adopt, in order to alleviate, as much as 
possible, the evils under which Greece was suffering. He 
discusses the means of improving the condition of the agricul- 
tural population, of restoring industry, of reviving commerce, 
and of ameliorating the moral and intellectual state of the 
people. The practical experience of the governments of Great 
Britain and Russia in administering the affairs of thinly peo- 
pled and partially organized territories, induced the enlight- 
ened men in Greece to suppose that the subject must be one 
well understood by the ministers of these courts, and it was 
concluded they would communicate their advice to the re- 
gency and King Otho. The work of Professor Thiersch, 
however, proved useless to his countrymen; and the advice 
of the ministers of Great Britain and Russia, had they been 
really competent to give any, would have been rendered of no 
avail, by their joing the opposition shortly after the arrival 
of the regency. Indeed, the way in which the affairs of 
Greece were treated by king, regency, and foreign ministers, 
affords convincing proof, that practical knowledge of states- 
manship is as rare among diplomatists in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as it was in the seventeenth, when their verbal astuteness 
and magnificent pretensions drew from the Swedish chancellor, 
Oxenstiern, the celebrated reply to his son: Mi fili, parvo 
mundus regitur intellectu. 

The advances made by the Greeks in social improvement 
previously to the year 1843, were almost entirely due to their 
own individual exertions. The little assistance they derived 
from their own government was unwillingly and ungraciously 
accorded, and any succour they received from foreigners has 
been vaunted rather more than it deserves. While King Otho 
obtained, or, to speak perhaps more correctly, seized a civil list 
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of two hundred thousand dollars a year, out of a revenue of 
two millions of dollars, and Count Armansperg allowances to the 
amount of thirty thousand dollars, and other Bavarians ten 
thousand dollars each ; while orders of knighthood and crosses 
and stars of silver, gold, and diamonds were lavished on 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Russians; while the interest of 
money was at eighteen per cent., on the best security, and the 
consuls of the European powers were accumulating fortunes as 
usurers,—no step was taken by the Greek government to alle- 
viate the general distress or to improve the social condition of 
the people. In consequence of this neglect, the population of 
the kingdom soon suffered a considerable reduction; immense 
numbers of emigrants from Psara, Chios, Crete, Cyprus, Asia 
Minor, Thessaly, Epirus, Macedonia, and Constantinople, were 
compelled to quit Greece, in which they were unable to settle, 
as the government refused to sell sites for houses in the towns 
and villages, and exacted exorbitant rents for the national lands 
that lay still uncultivated. 

All the oppressive regulations of the Turkish system of tax- 
ation were retained by the king’s government, and their sever- 
ity was rendered more stringent by farming the tithes under 
the revenue laws of Europe. ‘Tribunals consisting of govern- 
ment officials were alone competent to decide on cases affecting 
the taxes, which were withdrawn from the cognizance of the 
regular courts of law. ‘The farmers of the revenue received 
unlimited powers to regulate the proceedings of the cultivator 
during the harvest, so that every proprietor who attempted to 
introduce an improved system of agriculture was liable to 
extortion on the ground that he had violated the revenue laws. 
The consequence was, that almost every improver was ruined 
or compelled to abandon his attempt. No cultivator, though 
residing at a distance from any village, could reap a field of 
corn, thresh out his grain, or house his crop, without a sepa- 
rate permission for each operation from the farmer of the reve- 
nue; and, after all, he was compelled to transport the tenth 
which fell to the share of the farmer a day’s journey, to such 
magazines as the farmer might appoint. The nine tenths be- 
longing to the cultivator of the soil became merely an adjunct 
of the one tenth claimed by government, and were treated by 
the Greek government as a fund for insuring it against dimi- 
nution. The consequence of this system on the agriculture 
of Greece may be seen from the windows of King Otho’s pal- 
ace at Athens. The land round the royal garden is cultivated 
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in a ruder and more unprofitable manner than in the wildest 
province of the Ottoman empire. 

The commerce of Greece was treated with as little intelli- 
gence as the agriculture. Injudicious navigation laws exposed 
the Greeks of the Hellenic kingdom to be involved in commer- 
cial hostility with the Greek subjects of the Ottoman empire. 
Absurd sanatory regulations hampered the coasting trade of 
the kingdom, which is composed almost entirely of coast; the 
internal navigation was abandoned to Austrian and French 
steamers ; and the sailors of Hydra and Psara were compelled 
to pass half their time in idleness, or seek employment in 
Turkey. 

_ The moral, intellectual, and religious culture of the nation 
was almost as much neglected by the government as the agri- 
cultural and commercial interests of the people. It is true, 
that Mr. Maurer, during his administration, took some steps to 
organize a complete system of national education, but the sub- 
ject did not meet with due attention from his successors. 
Unfortunately, too, Mr. Maurer himself adopted some rash 
measures with regard to the Greek Church, which arrested 
the progress of religious education. 

The state of things we have described gradually produced a 
deep-rooted hatred of the Bavarian monarchy. Though the 
prime minister of Greece was no longer a Bavarian, still, the mil- 
itary service and the court were filled with Bavarians, who held 
all the best appointments. An occurrence during the visit King 
Louis of Bavaria paid to his son, King Otho, will afford some 
idea of the justice of the feelings of the Greeks. At a levee, 
the king of Bavaria asked a pragmatical colonel in the Greek 
service, ‘‘ What rank did you hold in my service, before you 
came to Greece, Colonel?”’ The reply was, “Sire, I was a 
lieutenant.” ‘Good, good, very good,” said the Bavarian 
monarch, and moved on, for the promotion seemed rather too 
rapid. ‘The king then addressed a fine-looking, tall captain, 
whose broad visage and light hair spoke his Teutonic descent : 
“Well, Captain, and what rank did you hold in Bavaria?” 
‘“¢ Your majesty, I was a corporal,’ was the delighted answer, 
proclaimed in a stentorian voice and accompanied with a self- 
sufficient smile. ‘The monarch looked rather blank, but turn- 
ing sharply round to a young captain with an aristocratic 
name and some ribbons and crosses on his breast, that seemed 
to speak of service in the field, he again risked the royal ster- 
eotyped inquiry, “ Well, Baron, what rank did you hold at 
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Munich?” “Sire, I was then at the military academy,’’ was 
the modest reply. ‘Thunder and storms,” whispered his 
majesty to his own aide-de-camp, “ it is not safe asking ques- 
tions here in Greece ; but if the Greeks are promoted as rap- 
idly as the Bavarians, no doubt Sir Edmund Lyons is quite 
right, and every body must be vastly pleased with Count 
Armansperg’s administration, except, perhaps, the parties who 
may think of paying the loan he is spending.” 

A short time after the Bavarians were driven from their 
supremacy in Greece, the Russian party acquired a predomi- 
nant influence. The discov ery of a secret society which em- 
braced many Russian partisans both in Greece and Turkey, 
was adroitly ‘used by the British minister to exclude them from 
power, by creating a serious alarm in the mind of King Otho 
concerning their ulterior projects. This secret association was 

called the ‘ Philorthodox Society,” and it acquired a consid- 
erable degree of celebrity from the British cabinet affecting to 
believe that both the Greek monarchy and the Turkish empire 
were exposed to imminent danger by its intrigues. 

The British minister would in all probability have recovered 
his influence at the Greek court, after this discovery, had the 
mind of King Otho not been deeply prejudiced against British 
policy by a series of the most violent personal “attacks that 
were ever made on the character of a reigning prince. Almost 
immediately after the recall of Count Armansperg, a number 
of letters began to appear in the London Morning Chronicle, 
then generally regarded as the organ through which the for- 
eign office communicated its opinions and prejudices to the 
public. Though these letters were utterly destitute of the 
polished and pointed style of the famous invectives of Junius, 
they displayed in their incorrect and ill-constructed sentences 
all the fierce and malignant passions of the secret libeller, and 
the same preference of sarcasm to truth. King Otho was the 
great object of hostility, and the attacks were rather directed 
against his person with the intention of wounding his feelings, 
than against the nature of his despotic power for the purpose 
of improving the constitution of Greece. The letters appeared 
as communications from a correspondent at Athens, but it was 
soon evident in Greece that they originated in diplomatic cir- 
cles, where many things were known of which the people of 
Athens had not the smallest idea. As the correspondence 
was extensively disseminated by the British legation and Brit- 
ish consuls in Greece, it soon began to excite great attention. 
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From one step to another, the correspondence reached its cli- 
max, by declaring that King Otho was “an idiot,” and that a 
certificate had been signed by a number of Bavarians about 
the court, declaring his incapacity, and the names of several 
persons holding high offices in the king’s palace were pub- 
lished as having signed the certificate. The news produced a 
ferment at Athens, and caused the dismissal of two of the 
Bavarians accused by the anonymous writer, from their offices 
at court. Conjectures were risked concerning the real source 
of the correspondence, but the mystery of the writer has never 
been revealed. The effects of the attacks on King Otho have, 
however, been visible ever since, in the uneasy position occu- 
pied by the British minister at the Greek court. King Otho, 
not without justice, considers himself grossly insulted, both by 
the publication of the correspondence in a ministerial paper, 
and by the publicity given to the correspondence by the agents 
of the British government in Greece; and he holds Sir Ed- 
mund Lyons and Lord Palmerston responsible, as many of the 
facts could never have become public without the sanction of 
one of these ministers. 

The effect in Greece was also injurious to the English party. 
Some of the Greeks, disgusted with the conduct of the court, 
inferred that the British cabinet had determined to dethrone 
King Otho, and imprudently embarked in anti-dynastic in- 
trigues. The personal hostility between King Otho and Sir 
Edmund Lyons became a marked feature in Greek politics. 
A section of the constitutional party began to plot the de- 
thronement of King Otho, and the royalists demanded the 
recall of Sir Edmund Lyons. Both parties failed, but the 
astuteness displayed by the king of Greece in the long diplo- 
matic struggle he has carried on with a minister of the ac- 
knowledged talents and great popularity of Sir Edmund 
Lyons, has afforded the world ample proof of his capacity to 
reign in the way most unfavorable to British influence. 

This unfortunate discord proved very injurious to the prog- 
ress of Greece. When the cry of the Greek people for con- 
stitutional government, as the only means of alleviating the 
burdens under which they suffered, became so loud as to alarm 
the court, King Otho, distrusting the projects of Great Britain 
and Russia, both of whom he seems to have suspected of de- 
signs to dethrone him, threw himself into the arms of France, 
and trusted blindly to its support. A revolution was evidently 
impending. Great Britain and Russia united in pressing for 
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explanations concerning the financial position of the Greek 
government, and the king, in his embarrassment, adopted the 
most injudicious measures of economy, making extensive re- 
trenchments among the Greeks in order to maintain all the 
overpaid Bavarian officers, officials, and courtiers about the 
palace. The consequence was a revolution headed by the 
Greek military, on the 15th of September, 1843. King Otho 
was compelled to proclaim the constitution which had been in 
abeyance since the dispersion of the deputies at Pronia, and 
convoke a national assembly. 

It is generally supposed that both the English and Russian 
ministers at Athens regarded the dethronement or abdication 
of King Otho as a certain consequence of the revolution, unless 
he should throw himself into their arms for protection. That 
his dethronement was actively sought and openly advocated 
by many of their partisans, is generally asserted, and the ac- 
cusation acquires some color from the facts noticed in a pam- 
phlet lately published at Edinburgh by Mr. Edward Masson, 
the British Philhellenist best acquainted with the political 
affairs of Greece, and who was present at Athens during the 
revolution. Mr. Masson says, “ It cannot be denied, that an 
Athens correspondent of the Morning Post, who usually knows 
very accurately how the wind blows at the British legation, 
wrote to that journal ten days before the revolution, and stated 
that the object of the impending movement was positively the 
forcible expulsion of Otho, and the overthrow of the Bavarian 
dynasty; and that a constitution would not be accepted at 
Otho’s hands, should he offer it a hundred times. ‘This re- 
markable letter was printed, with observations of the editor, 
before the news of the revolution could reach England. Lut- 
era scripta manet.”* 

The opinion that the British and Russian legations directed 





* Mr. Edward Masson resided in Greece from 1824 to 1845. He held the high- 
est legal offices in the country, and his eloquence at the bar was the admiration 
of the Greeks. The pamphlet from which we quote, consists of two letters pub- 
lished in an Edinburgh newspaper, “ The Witness ;” the one addressed to Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane, who is also the author of a pamphlet “ On the state of Greece,” 
and the second addressed to the Earl of ion onald, better known as Lord 
Cochrane. Mr. Masson is also the author of a valuable little work entitled, 
“ An Apology for the Greek Church ; or Hints on the means of promoting the re- 
ligious improvement of the Greek nation: by Edward Masson, one of the Judges 
in the supreme court of Areopagus. Edited by J. S. Howson, M. A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. London. 1844.” The Morning Post succeeded the Morn- 
ng Chronicle, as the channel through which the Greek court was attacked at 
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the movement was so general at Athens during the affair, that 
on the night of the 14th of September, while the troops were 
marching into the square before the king’s palace, the British 
minister was said to have sent his secretary of legation to the 
ministry of finance, which is opposite his residence, in order to 
inquire the cause of the tumult in the city. The sergeant of 
the guard is said to have turned round very coolly and replied, 
‘* You ask me what’s the matter! Well; now that is what I 
call diplomacy ; as if you did not know at the British mission 
what is gomg on this mght in Athens a great deal better than 
I do.” 

The project of dethroning King Otho, whether entertained 
by the French, the English, or the Russians, (for they accused 
one another,) failed completely. ‘The Greeks had begun to 
be disgusted with the constant interference of foreign diplo- 
matic agents in their affairs, and neither the army nor the peo- 
ple could be induced to adopt the cry for an abdication. In 
vain the corps diplomatigue was prevented from obtaining an 
audience of the king; in vain a decree compelling his majesty 
to confer a decoration on those who had taken up arms against 
him, was submitted to him for signature. King Otho had tact 
enough to perceive that though the people were for the consti- 
tution, they were not against him, and he was easily persuaded 
by the members of the council of state who communicated with 
him to accept all the propositions made to him, and, by keeping 
possession of the throne, save Greece from anarchy. 

It may here be necessary to point out the other causes which 
prevented the success of his enemies. In such cases, foreign 
agents naturally pay more attention to guard against the possi- 
bility of being personally compromised in case of failure, than 
to arrange the details of each step in the proceedings necessary 
to conduct the conspiracy to success. It therefore happened 
that the English and Russian parties were unprepared with the 
precise proposals necessary to bring about their ultimate ob- 
ject, and while they were balancing in doubt and indecision, 
the people adopted the determination to make Otho a constitu- 
tional monarch. Great Britain was the first to perceive that 
the moment for gviding the movement had passed away, and 
by prudently joing the popular cause and affecting to become 
a partisan of King Otho’s constitutional power, she acquired a 
predominant influence during the formation of the constitution. 
Russia, on the other hand, satisfied that the incongruous politi- 
cal position of Greece will yet require another ‘‘ convention” 
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for its settlement, has not taken any prominent part in Greek 
affairs since the revolution of 1843, but has abandoned the 
field to the rivalry of England and France. 

The constitution of Greece, completed in 1844, is not with- 
out some serious defects. It was framed by a coalition of the 
constitutional French and English parties, and is an imita- 
tion of European monarchical constitutions, rather than a 
political system, adapted to the peculiarities of Greece. In 
imitation of the House of Peers, a senate, consisting of mem- 
bers for life, has been appointed. ‘The selection of these 
senators is left to the king, but his choice is restricted by 
numerous regulations, and the consequence is, that the Senate 
consists of a number of secondary characters, without influ- 
ence or knowledge, and is utterly useless as a legislative 
chamber. Indeed, it cannot be denied, even by the warmest 
friends of Greece, that the national assembly, irritated by 
foreign domination and diplomatic intrigue, displayed a spirit 
of political jealousy and official cupidity, which has proved 
very injurious to the cause of liberty. Every Greek not born 
within the territory of the microscopic kingdom, or who had 
not taken up arms during the revolution, was excluded from 
all appointments under government. In consequence of this 
national decree, many of the ablest public servants were dis- 
missed from employments they had discharged with honor for 
many years. ‘l'wo parties were thus created among the 
Greeks themselv es, — the autochthones, [ citizens by birth ,] and 
the strangers. The ingratitude of the autochthones in passing 
this disgraceful law, merits the severest reprobation ; but the 
error of Mavrocordato and the English party, in countenanc- 
ing the proceeding, was an act of pitiful weakness or blunder- 
ing ambition. ‘Their misconduct soon produced bitter fruit. 
From the hour the decree passed, the popularity of the Eng- 
lish party began to decline among the enlightened portion of 
the nation; it was evident that the advancement of Greece 
was a secondary object to men who could so basely abandon 
liberal principles to serve their party views ; and henceforth 
their actions were scrutinized with suspicious and searching 
eyes. 

Immediately after the termination of the national assembly, 
in 1844, Mavrocordato formed a ministry under the open and 
avowed protection of Great Britain. With the exception of 
Mavrocordato himself, this ministry did not contain a single 
member suitable to the place he occupied. ‘Tricoupis, who 
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was named minister of foreign affairs, though a man of the 
most honorable private character, had been unfortunately 
involved in political differences with Sir Edmund Lyons, 
which had prevented their holding any intercourse during 
the meeting of the national assembly; the British minister 
having publicly proclaimed ‘T'ricoupis as a renegade from the 
cause of the constitution. One consequence of the bad com- 
position of this ministry was the immediate secession of a 
numerous body of constitutionalists from the English party. 

‘The administration of Mavrocordato lasted only four months, 
—from the 13th of April to the 16th of August, 1844,— 
and in that short space of time, the English party contrived 
to squander away the last relics of their political reputation. 
The favorable state of public opinion, when Mavrocordato 
commenced forming his cabinet, is stated by Sir Edmund 
Lyons, in a despatch to the Earl of Aberdeen, in the follow- 
ing words: ‘Thus, my lord, the great political change 
which commenced on the 15th of September, has been con- 
summated, almost without bloodshed, (for the gendarme who 
lost his life, fell by accident,) and entirely without interrup- 
tion of commerce or communication by sea or land: not a 
vessel or a port has been stopped ; the taxes have been col- 
lected and paid into the treasury, and the tribunals have 
pursued their ordinary course.”’* Such was the state of 
Greece in the month of April; before the month of August 
the country was involved in civil war,—Grivas was in arms 
against Mavrocordato, and the capital was on the eve of 
insurrection. 

This change is to be attributed to the injudicious manner in 
which Mavrocordato and his colleagues selected their offi- 
cials, and to his open subserviency to foreign influence. The 
ministry very soon drove both the country and the court into 
the opposition, and Mavrocordato himself became an object 
of suspicion to the people, and of aversion to the king. ‘Th 
imprudence of naming a man who had served in the Turkish 
armies as governor of Missolonghi, and of appointing “ a bold 
but profligate captain,” who had been both a rebel and a 
Turkish partisan, commandant of a district, admits neither of 
explanation nor apology.| At Athens, the general officer com- 





* This document will be found in the Parliamentary Papers — Correspond- 
ence relating to the recent events in Greece ; 1843, 1844. p. 91. 

t Sir Edmund Lyons gives the favorite officer of Mavrocordato this charac- 
ter.— Pupers relating to the third instalment of the Greek loan ; 1835, 1836. p. 18. 
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manding the garrison of the capital was put forward as the 
ministerial candidate for the house of representatives, in direct 
violation of an article of the constitution just completed, and 
at the imminent risk of producing a bloody collision between a 
disorderly populace and an undisciplined soldiery. At Pa- 
tras, the minister of justice endeavoured to force the inhabi- 
tants to elect him as their deputy, by means of the gendar- 
merie. A letter of his, ordering the officers to make use of 
military violence to secure his election, fell into the hands 
of the opposition, and was laid before the king and com- 
municated to the press. The peal of indignation it created 
sounded the knell of Mavrocordato’s ministry. 

From the moment of its formation, this cabinet had been an 
object of aversion to King Otho, on account of its intimate 
connection with Sir Edmund Lyons. It was from a knowl- 
edge of this insuperable aversion, as well as from an opinion 
of its utter incapacity, that Colletti refused to take office with 
such colleagues. In vain M. Piscatory, the French minister, 
employed his influence to support Mavrocordato, and preserve 
the appearance of union between the French and English par- 
ties. ‘The attempt was impracticable, and the moment Colletti 
perceived that the English party had shipwrecked its reputa- 
tion, he stepped forward as its opponent, at the head of a 
large majority of the constitutionalists, supported by the court, 
by the strangers dismissed from office by Mavrocordato, and 
by the autochthones, or citizens by birth. 

It is not our intention to review the administration of Collet- 
ti: it belongs to the domain of party politics, not to history, 
and the truth is still concealed in the most contradictory state- 
ments. That his ministry has been, on the whole, popular in 
Greece, cannot be reasonably doubted ; but, in our opinion, it 
has carried on the government too much on the cajoling and 
jobbing principles of Count Armansperg, to receive from us 
any testimony in its favor. When the British press, however, 
asserts that Colletti governs Greece entirely by force and 
corruption, common-sense demonstrates that the thing is im- 
possible. The whole population of Greece is armed ; universal 
suffrage and the vote by ballot exist. Now, Colletti must be a 
wonderful man, if, with an army of five thousand men, he can 
intimidate the dispersed and disorderly population of the Greek 
kingdom ; and if, with a net revenue of little more than ten 
millions of drachmas, he can bribe a majority of the popula- 
tion. If Colletti can really intimidate the Greeks with their 
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own troops, and bribe them with their own money, he is evi- 
dently the very man the protecting powers want, to save them 
trouble ; and they ought to make much of him. The fact is, 
his administration has derived some popularity from the re- 
ductions made in the amount of taxation by the late house 
of representatives, though really without any merit on his 
part, for, like most ministers, he would have prevented the 
reduction had it been in his power. 

The unusually long duration of Colletti’s ministry has given 
a victory to French diplomacy, which has excited the bile of 
Lord Palmerston to such a degree, that he has commenced 
hostile operations against the Greek state, for submitting to a 
state of things so anti-Britannic. Taking advantage of the 
separate guarantee, given by each of the allies, for a third 
of the loan imposed on Greece by the treaty founding the 
monarchy, the British Foreign Secretary has compelled Greece 
to pay the interest due to Great Britain on the third guaran- 
teed by her. In vain have France and Russia declined adopt- 
ing a step of such severity, and pointed out, that if the meas- 
ure should be adopted simultaneously by all the three pro- 
tecting powers, it would cause the dissolution of the monarchy, 
and compel them to enter into new arrangements for the settle- 
ment of Greece. The English government, turning a deaf 
ear to these arguments, has adopted the resolution of acting 
independently ; and Greece has already commenced paying to 
Great Britain the interest of a sum of money, of which the 
British government directed or authorized the expenditure of 
a larger portion than the government of Greece. The measure 
appears to us to be not only severe, but absolutely unjust. 

We have already mentioned, that this loan was not sought 
for by the Greeks, but was imposed on them by the allies, for 
the purpose of tranquillizing the affairs of the East of Europe. 
The Greeks were not a contracting party to the convention 
of the 7th of May, 1832, (by the twelfth article of which 
the loan was created ;) and the three protecting powers were 
as great gainers as Greece by the actual expenditure of the 
money. ‘The Turkish question, which alarmed both France 
and England, was arranged with this fund. The Greeks, 
moreover, were left in complete ignorance of the manner in 
which the protecting powers had disposed of the loan, until 
the meeting of the national assembly, in 1843, long after it 
had been expended. 

As Great Britain is now receiving from the Greeks her 
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share of the interest on this debt, let us examine in what man- 
ner she performed her share of the responsibility she assumed 
of disposing of the funds of the Greeks; a trust not the less 
sacred, surely, because it was self-arrogated, and assumed in 
direct violation of ev ery financial principle of the English con- 
stitution. If we recollect rightly, the three per cents stood 
at about eighty-six at London, when this loan was contracted. 
In that case, Great Britain, by a proper use of her guarantee, 
might have furnished Greece with a loan at five per cent., 
without any loss or deduction for commission. Yet we find 
in the parliamentary papers, “an account of the sums ac- 
cruing from the two first series of the Loan of sixty millions 
of francs, up to the 31st of December, 1834,’ — which shows 
that the expenses and losses of negotiating this loan really 
amounted to more than four millions of francs. We transcribe 
the account,—it requires no comment : — 

Francs. Cts. 
** The loan being negotiated at ninety-four, 

occasioned a loss of six per cent., . 2,400,000 

Commission to Messrs. Rothschild, two 


percent. . . 800,000 
Commission on payment of three half ye ears’ 

interest and sinking fund, . 36,000 
Commission to Mr. 8. D? Eichthal, of Mu- 

nich, for transmission of money, . . 321,690.78 
Couriers to Paris and St. Petersburg, . 13,508.60 
Printing and stamps of certificates, . 36,540 


Discount to Messrs. Rothschild for pr ompt 
payment of the instalments, . . . 513,333.29 





Total of unproductive portion of the loan, 4,121,072.67 


Payments to different Powers, in execution of former trea- 
ties. 
To Russia, on account of Turkey, to the 
amount of twenty-two millions of pi- 


astres, . . 5,984,235.05 
To Turkey, in discharge of indemnity of 
forty millions of piastres, age 5,236,363.63 


To England, on account of £20,000 ster 
ling, advanced upon the loan, situ 341,333.35 
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; Francs. Cts. 
Total payments to the Powers, . 11,561,932.01 


Total unproductive,. . . . . 4,121,072.67 





Portion of the loan expended by 
the Three Powers, . . . . 15,683,004.68”* 


It appears, therefore, from this account laid before the 
British Parliament, that in realizing the two first series of the 
loan, or the sum of forty millions, Great Britain authorized an 
expenditure of 15,683,004.68, for purposes totally uncon- 
nected with the improvement of the state of Greece. We 
may observe, too, that it is singular to find, that while Eng- 
land appears to have advanced money, still a large sum is paid 
for discount, before the 31st of December, 1834. 

We must now quit the Parliamentary Papers, in order to 
seek for some light concerning the commission paid to a banker 
at Munich, for the transmission of money. The information 
concerning the loan, published in Greece, enables us to trace 
a considerable portion of it to the coffers of Bavaria, before 
any part reached the Greek treasury :— 


Drachmas. 

“‘ Expense of Transporting the King, Re- 

gency, and Bavarian Officials, to 

Greece, . . gig Aga 422,207.20 
Transport of Bavarian n Troops, - « - » 1,656,703.28 
Recruiting Volunteers in Bavaria,. . . 3,330,171 
Paid to Bavaria for Military Stores, . . 910,607 
Expenses of Bavarian Employé’s visiting 

Greece, on special missions, . . 163,545.20 
Expenses of Coining the portion of the 

Loan remitted to eee 459,728.52 
Salaries of the Regency, . 1,409,000 
Discounts paid to Bankers at Munich, In- 

surance, Loss on Foreign Money, &c. 928,984.36 





Total received by the Bavarians, 9,280,946.56” 





* Additional Papers relating to the third instalment of the Greek loan, 1835, 
1836, presented to both houses of Parliament, August, 1836; p. 2. 
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These last sums are stated in drachmas,* but as we have omit- 
ted noticing a payment made out of the proceeds of the loan, to 
Mr. Eynard, the banker of Count Capodistrias, and some other 
items, we are within the mark when we say, that about twenty- 
five millions of francs were expended by the three powers, and 
by Bavaria, with the advice and consent of Great Britain, before 
a single dollar of the loan reached the hands of the Greeks. 
Besides this, the accounts of the Greek revenue since the 
establishment of the monarchy prove that the expenses en- 
tailed on Greece by the Bavarian troops, volunteers, and civil 
officials, by the civil list of the king, and by the diplomatic 
missions which the royal dignity was supposed to require at 
Paris, London, St. Petersburg, Munich, Madrid, and Constan- 
tinople, considerably exceed the sum of fifteen millions of 
francs. So that Greece, far from receiving any pecuniary 
advantage from the loan, has been a very serious sufferer. In- 
deed, it appears that Greece has only received about ten mil- 
lions of the loan of sixty millions, in order to cover the deficit 
which has occurred in the budget since the year 1832, and 
that the remaining fifty millions have been expended, either in 
the manner we have stated above, or in payment of the inter- 
est and sinking fund of the loan, as it became due. In the 
month of June, 1836, Russia proposed “ that the funds aceru- 
ing from the third instalment of the loan should be appropri- 
ated exclusively to the payment of the interest and sinking 
fund of the loan during the next five or six years.” This 
strange proposition to retain Greece in perpetual thraldom, by 
increasing her debt unnecessarily, was not adopted by the 
other powers ; but Greece has not been a great gainer by the 
modifications they introduced. 

The revenues of Greece average about thirteen millions of 
drachmas. Of this sum, about two millions are absorbed by the 
expense of collection, for a worse financial system than that of 
the Greek monarchy cannot be found, — one million is wasted 
on the exorbitant civil list of King Otho; so that only ten mil- 
lions remain to defray the current expenditure of a govern- 
ment which has an army of five thousand men, and a fleet 
manned by two thousand sailors. Capodistrias governed Greece 
with a revenue of about four millions, and the increased ex- 
penses of the monarchy were imposed on the country by the 





* There is a difference of more than ten per cent. between the franc and the 
drachma ;—six drachmas are equal to our dollar. 
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three powers, and fostered and encouraged by Great Britain, 
during the lavish expenditure of the English party, in 1835 
and 1836. It is, therefore, an act of political miquity as well 
as open hostility, for Great Britain to hold Greece responsible 
for the whole of the loan of sixty millions. No court, either 
of law or equity, would condemn a private individual stand- 
ing in the position of Greece towards the protecting powers, 
to repay more than the sum which these guardians can prove 
was actually employed for the maintenance of their ward. 
Now Greece can show, that if those having the power had paid 
due attention to the Greek finances, ten millions of francs, or 
even drachmas, would have covered the deficits in the Greek 
budgets up to the end of 1836, when the allies commenced the 
issue of the third series of the loan, to pay themselves the inter- 
est and sinking fund of two former series spent under their 
authority. 

It is really lamentable to behold France, Great Britain, and 
Russia, the three great powers of Europe, which so rarely 
combine to confer any benefit on the human race, uniting in 
the closest alliance to keep the Greek population in perpetual 
thraldom by a financial juggle. They reduce the king they 
have appointed to a worthless pageant, the government to a 
trembling deputy, and they destroy the future hopes of the 
nation. That they have all soiled their fingers with the ink of 
the Greek accounts, is undeniable ; but it was reserved for the 
unquiet spirit and restless hands of Lord Palmerston to daub 
with this ink the blushing cheeks of Britannia. 

The question here suggests itself, why do the great powers 
exert themselves so determinedly to retain the Greek nation 
in a state of subserviency ? ‘The explanation must be sought 
in the unsettled state of the East and the critical position of 
the Ottoman empire. ‘The Sultan still rules over more than 
three millions of Greek subjects, and each of the allies enter- 
tains some hope of making the condition of the Greek popula- 
tion useful to advance its own projects of ambition, should any 
sudden event cause a revolution in the Ottoman empire. The 
anti-Greek policy of Great Britain during the administration of 
Colletti, whether at Athens, Corfu, or Constantinople, has, 
however, seriously injured the popularity of that power among 
the whole Greek nation. At a moment when the consolida- 
tion of internal order and the advancement of social improve- 
ment was the prayer of every Greek, British diplomacy stepped 
forward to produce financial confusion, in order to drive Collet- 
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ti from office, at the risk of involving Greece in civil war and 
anarchy. 

In the meantime, Russia, who can hardly be supposed to 
view the establishment of a free people in the Levant with 
much favor, has sufficient prudence to leave to England the 
unpopular task of arresting the progress of Greece. Russia 
knows well that the feeble and trimming policy of the French 
government will effectually prevent France from affording 
Greece the aid necessary to develop her moral resources in 
such a manner as to open a new destiny to the Greek race ; 
and she already perceives that the hostility of Great Britain 
will in all probability soon involve Greece in such a state of 
anarchy as must drive both the people and the king to throw 
themselves at the feet of Russia, and refer the settlement of 
their affairs to her arbitration. 

We have very little to say concerning the conduct of France. 
Her policy seems to be confined to keeping Colletti in office 
and obtaining from the king as many crosses and stars for 
Frenchmen as his majesty can be induced to part with. For 
the internal improvement of Greece, France has not done more 
than her colleagues. No measures have been recommended 
to check the corruption of the general government, nor to pre- 
vent the pillage of the large revenues of the Greek municipali- 
ties. Oligarchy is supported in the communes, and all the 
absurdity of a double election of mayors and aldermen; while 
universal suffrage exists as regards the legislature. No inter- 
nal improvements are made; and from what we have seen of 
Athens, the capital of Greece, we are inclined to think, that, 
with one of the largest palaces in Europe, it has the filthiest 
streets and worst police that ever disgraced an overgrown vil- 
lage. Yet Athens has large local revenues, and four deputies 
in the house of representatives. 


The Greek nation, when separated entirely from its rulers, 
offers to our contemplation a more cheering scene. The revo- 
lution owed its success to the mass of the population; their 
enthusiasm and endurance secured the liberty of Greece. The 
army and navy were utterly inadequate to encounter the forces 
of the Sultan in a protracted war, and the government had 
neither the talents nor the resources required to contend with 
the Pasha of Egypt; the people alone, by their persevering 
spirit of resistance, rejected the idea of defeat, and clung to 
their independence. Nor has the popular energy relaxed since 
the establishment of the monarchy, though it has now taken a 
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more peaceful direction. Whatever progress Greece has made 
in political and social civilization under the government of 
King Otho, must be attributed to the efforts of the people, 
striving on the one hand to push forward their listless rulers, 
and on the other to elude the efforts of the European powers 
to retard their advance. It is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, if we find the progress of Greece in the career of im- 
provement to be rather eccentric. While towns are rebuilt ; 
while commerce and trade are advancing; while the press is 
free, and the number of publications daily increasing; while 
one class, in short, is occupied with trade, commerce, art, and 
literature, another remains scattered over the greater part of 
the kingdom, pursuing the labors of agriculture in poverty and 
ignorance. While the towns of Athens, Syra, Nauplia, and 
Patras equal any towns of their size in Europe, in social culture, 
the rural population in their immediate vicinity continues in 
the most primitive condition. This superiority in the social 
position of the inhabitants of the towns must be attributed to 
the influence which public opinion acquires wherever free insti- 
tutions exist with any density of population, and to the freedom 
with which knowledge is allowed to circulate. In Greece, not 
only is the press perfectly free, but cven the importation of 
books, whether in the Greek or any other language, is not sub- 
jected to the smallest duty. Education in the towns is there- 
fore more common than either in the south of France, in Spain, 
Italy, Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, or Malta; and books of ster- 
ling value are much more common. ‘The booksellers’ shops of 
Athens may be compared with those of Malta, Corfu, and Gib- 
raltar, with great advantage to the Greeks.* Wherever the 
population is sufficiently compressed to enable it to enjoy the 
advantages of a rapid communication of ideas, there knowledge 
has produced unity of action. In the country, on the other 
hand, the extreme thinness of the agricultural population, and 
the great physical difficulties in the way of frequent intercom- 
munication, have left the inhabitants of extensive districts in 








* Some information on the state of education in Greece, previous to the rev- 
olution in 1843, will be found in an article by Monsieur Ampére, of the Acadé- 
mie Francaise, which appeared in the Revue des deux Mondes, 1¢* Avril, 1843: 
“ De Vinstruction publique et du mouvement intellectuel en Gréce.” At present there 
are two French and sixteen Greek newspapers published in the kingdom. 
Since 1843, about sixty-three octavo volumes have been printed at Athens 
alone, on scientific, historical, moral, and religious subjects, besides a much 
greater number of political pamphlets. There are also presses at Syra, Nau- 
plia, and Patras. 
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Greece deprived of all the advantages of moral and _ political 
culture, as well as of elementary education. To place the 
independence of Greece on a solid basis, the first step must be 
to improve the condition of the agricultural classes. 

To do this effectually, the assistance of the government is 
indispensable. The legislature must commence by prohibiting 
the farming of the tithes, and by repealing all the revenue 
laws which render the government, in virtue of its claim for 
one tenth as a tax, the virtual masters of the whole crop. If 
agriculture is ever to improve in Greece, it cannot be until the 
cultivator obtains the absolute disposal of all his agricultural 
arrangements. What can farmers do in the way of improve- 
ment, who are compelled to ask permission to commence the 
harvest and to house the crop? It is true, that Mr. Colletti 
made an attempt lately to put an end to the system of farming 
the tithes. The English party, however, succeeded in throw- 
ing out his bill, in the expectation of compelling him to resign. 
Colletti, however, aware of the popularity of his measure, ven- 
tured to dissolve the chamber, though the budget had not been 
passed ; and so well had he estimated the popular indignation 
at the conduct of the opposition, that not one of the members 
who had sacrificed the advantage of their country to party and 
diplomatic intrigue succeeded in being reélected. 

Our space will not allow us to enter into any statistical de- 
tails concerning Greece, for such details must be extremely 
minute in order to reveal the strange varieties of civilization 
and the strong social contrasts that exist in the different classes 
of the population.* As there can be no doubt, however, that 
the future fate of the Greeks as a nation will depend more on 
their own personal exertions and individual qualities than on 
the combinations of the feeble monarchy now existing,— it is 
of some importance to notice the actual state of education. 
The general field of religious and moral culture demands a far 
more extensive and searching investigation than we can be- 
stow. We shall therefore coufine our observations to the Uni- 
versity of Athens, which has become the living fountain of 
knowledge to the whole Greek race. 





* For statistical information we must refer to “ Greece as a kingdom, or a 
statistical description of that country, drawn up from official documents and other 
authentic sources, by Frederic Strong, Esq., consul at Athens, for their majesties 
the kings of Bavaria and Hanover. London. 1842. 8vo. This work is unfor- 
tunately very imperfect, but the chapters on religion and education may be 
consulted with profit. 
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Mr. Maurer was engaged in preparing the charter of the 
University when he was recalled. Count Armansperg, in his 
terror of every thing which was really liberal, proposed aban- 
doning the project entertained by Mr. Maurer, and wished to 
establish four separate schools, namely: of Theology, Law, 
Medicine, and Philosophy. The difficulty he met with in this 
illiberal project caused him to delay the establishment of the 
university until he was aware that his recall had been decided 
on. He then prepared in haste a confused and imperfect 
organization for the university, at the commencement of Janu- 
ary, 1837. By the exertions of Mr. Brandis, the accomplished 
professor at Bonn, this organization underwent considerable 
improvement, and the university was at last established, on the 
15th of May, 1837." 

Though the government had been compelled to yield to pub- 
lic opinion so far as to found the university, it still met with 
many obstacles in its progress. Ample funds had been appro- 
priated for establishing orders of knighthood and other useless 
concomitants of royal pageantry ; an immense palace had been 
erected to lodge King Otho, but not one cent could be found 
to construct a building to enable the professors to lecture, or 
to render the national library available to the public. The 
teachers were often silent for want of lecture rooms; for Ath- 
ens then hardly possessed houses sufficient for its inhabitants. 
The books sent as donations to Greece for the use of the stu- 
dious, were left to rot, piled volume upon volume, in damp and 
dilapidated churches. The people now came forward to per- 
form the duties neglected by their rulers; party feelings were 
laid aside, and in spite of court and diplomatic intrigues and 
personal antipathies, a public meeting was held at Athens. 
The Capodistrian party was allowed to take the lead, and it was 
resolved to raise the sum necessary for erecting an university 
and public library by private subscriptions. The contributions 
of the Greeks over all Europe were most liberal. Large sums 
were sent from London, Vienna, and Hungary, and in a very 
short time the subscriptions amounted to forty thousand dol- 
lars. A handsome building has now been erected. The 
number of the professors, ordinary and extraordinary, amounts 
at present to thirty-four, all of whom deliver lectures, though 
many of them receive only very trifling salaries, from the cir- 





* See a pamphlet published at Athens, entitled, Iep? Mavewornyiwv év yéver 
kal iduarépw¢ rept Tov ’OVwveiov Mavewornuiov, tv AVjvaw, 1845,—p. 26. 
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cumstance of their holding government appointments connect- 
ed with the subjects on which they deliver their instructions. 
The professorships are distributed as follows: Theology, three ; 
Law, nine ; Medicine, ten ; Philosophy, twelve. The number of 
students amounts to nearly three hundred, and of these about 
one hundred and fifty are Greeks from the Turkish dominions 
and the transdanubian principalities, who repair to Athens to 
complete their studies. This fact alone is sufficient to prove 
the immense influence this institution cannot fail to exercise 
over the ultimate fate of the Ottoman empire. 

It must be observed, that besides the Theological faculty at 
the university, there is a college for priests, founded by a leg- 
acy of two brothers named Rizaris. ‘This college has five 
teachers, (of whom only one is a professor at the university, ) 
and about twenty-five students. ‘The library of the university 
consists of nearly forty thousand volumes, but its value does 
not correspond with its extent. As it has been composed 
almost entirely of donations, every department is extremely 
imperfect. The kings of Naples and Prussia, and the French 
government, have been the most liberal foreign benefactors, 
and they have contributed many valuable works. A very 
valuable collection of the earliest Greek books, in which we 
believe every editio princeps of the Greek classics will be found, 
and every edition containmg the best text, was purchased by 
the Greek government from Mr. Postolaka, a Greek who had 
spent many years at Vienna in forming this inestimable portion 
of a public library at Athens. The library contains also a few 
Sanscrit manuscripts and Greek translations from the Sanscrit, 
left to the university by an Athenian named Galanos, who died 
in India, where he resided many years and devoted much time 
to the study of Sanscrit literature. Some of his translations 
have been lately printed at Athens, edited by Messrs. Typal- 
dos and Apostolides, the librarians of the university." 





* It may be interesting to our readers to see a list of the subjects on which 
the professors of the Athenian university lecture. Of course they vary a little 
in the different semesters. 

TuEoLocy.— Dogmatic Theology. Ecclesiastical History. Hebrew and 
Sacred History. 

Law.— Roman Law. Common Law of Greece. French Civil Code. 
Commercial Jurisprudence. Law of Nations. History of Roman Law. Phi- 
losophy of Judicial Institutions. 

EDICINE.— Pathology and Therapeutics. Anatomy. Surgery. Mid- 
wifery. Nosology. Ophthalmy. Practice of Medicine. Forensic Medicine. 
Pharmacy. Physiology. . 

Puitosorny.— Greek Philology. Latin Philology. Archwology. His- 
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The future prospects of the Greek nation cannot certainly 
be considered as destitute of hope, when the people display so 
much energy, and direct that energy with so much judgment. 
Still we must not be too sanguine in our expectations. As 
long as the agricultural classes remain in a stationary con- 
dition as to intelligence, wealth, and numbers, the national 
civilization rests on an uncertain and adventitious basis. The 
civilization of Greece rests on the democratic power existing 
in the state; this power excites great jealousy in all the Eu- 
ropean governments connected with the Lev ant, and its de- 
velopment i is not regulated by an enlightened internal adminis- 
tration. The task of introducing moral discipline into Greek 
society, and of raising the rude peasantry to the position of 
orderly and intelligent landed proprietors, is one of no ordi- 
nary difficulty. To do this, in the face of an active enemy 
like Great Britain, and with a feeble ally like France, de- 
mands a larger fund of patriotism than is possessed either by 
Mavrocordato or Colletti. Indeed, unless Greece can be 
released from the thraldom of the three powers, she can only 
hope for a permanent improvement of her political condition 
by some great convulsion in the East. 

We own, however, that we are not entirely without hopes 
that the protecting powers will be induced, by the strength of 
public opinion in the enlightened portion of European society, 
to commence repairing some of the injuries they have com- 
mitted since 1832. France and Russia have almost come to 
the conclusion, that the loan of sixty millions ought to be 
regarded as a bad debt; and even Great Britain, in exacting 
payment of her share, had the frankness to declare, that the 
British government took the severe step of compelling the 
Greeks to pay annually the sum of £46,000, as interest and 
sinking fund of a loan they had not been allowed to spend, 
“to prevent the administration of Mr. Colletti from carrying 
on a system of peculation and corruption.”* Yet it is impos- 
sible not to observe, that if any circumstance should induce 
France and Russia to adopt the policy of England, then the 
darling object of the anonymous correspondent of the Morning 





tory. Statistics. Natural History. Metaphysics. Physics. Experimental 
Philosophy. Mathematics. Chemistry. Botany. Political Economy. 

* See an excellent speech of Lord Palmerston, on Greek affairs, in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, on the 3rd of May, 1847. It is to be regretted that the conduct 
of the British government at Athens does not correspond with its language at 
London. 
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Chronicle and the Morning Post would be attained, and King 
Otho would be driven from the throne of Greece. At all 
events, the Greek kingdom has little chance of enjoying inter- 
nal tranquillity as long as any one of the three powers can 
disturb the government and derange the finances of the coun- 
try, according to party views. The conduct of Great Britain, 
coming in aid of the errors of Mr. Colletti, has produced no 
less than three dangerous insurrections, and a considerable 
loss of life and property in the present year [1847]. 

If the three powers, or even Great Britain alone, would 
determine to enforce payment of the interest of the loan, for 
the purpose of preventing the peculation and corruption of the 
Greek government, no matter whether Colletti, Mavrocordato, 
or Metaxas should be prime mimister,—and if they would 
apply the sums extorted from the government, in improving 
the condition of the people, and in doing those things essential 
to the independent existence of the nation which have been 
neglected by the regency, by the king, and by the English, 
French, and Russian parties, while in power; then, indeed, 
the three powers might lay claim to be really benefactors to 
Greece. Let this sum be employed in forming roads, build- 
ing bridges, establishing steamers and ferry-boats, repairing 
ports, and facilitating communications; for, strange to say, 
the only roads at present existing in Greece, are those round 
the capital, which lead to nothing, and serve principally as 
drives for the carriages of the court, and of the members of 
the corps diplomatique; and the only steamers are royal 
yachts, kept to transport foreign princes who happen to visit 
Greece, from one port to another. 

The three powers are certainly the parties most to blame 
for the actual state of Greece. Who on earth, though bred in 
the corrupted regions of a court, except Talleyrand, Palmers- 
ton, and Lieven, could, in the nineteenth century, have enter- 
tained the project of founding a monarchy, before creating the 
means of enabling the central government to act with celerity, 
or enabling the people to feel the necessity of national unity ? 
The Greek monarchy, from its geographical configuration, 
presents singular difficulties to internal communication, and 
as these difficulties caused the division of the country into a 
number of independent states, in ancient times, it cannot have 
been overlooked by such profound classical scholars as the 
English ministers. The monarchy they established is, more- 
over, divided into four distinct divisions on the map,—con- 
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tinental Greece, the Peloponnesus, Eubcea, and the islands of 
the Archipelago. The continential portion is pierced by 
gulfs, and intersected by bare and rugged limestone moun- 
tains, twelve separate chains of which rise to an elevation of 
upwards of six thousand feet above the valleys at their base. 
There are thirty inhabited islands. A journey by land, from 
one end of the kingdom to another, occupies more time than 
one from the Penobscot to Pensacola; and a voyage from 
Scopelo to Santarin generally consumes more time than one 
from Boston to New Orleans. It cannot be wondered at, 
therefore, if there exists a constant striving on the part of the 
population of Greece to destroy the work of the three powers, 
and break up the monarchy into a number of independent 
states. The control of the central government is only mani- 
fested in compelling the people of the provinces to remit their 
taxes to Athens; the internal trade is so insignificant, that 
each village thinks it would be a gainer by refusing to pay its 
quota of taxation, and by assuming complete independence. 
The operation of this feeling is not without effect in producing 
the constant insurrections which disturb the government of 
Greece. 

In order to perpetuate the existence of the monarchy, it is 
necessary for the three powers to make a new protocol on the 
affairs of Greece. They must compel King Otho to reduce 
his civil list to one quarter of its present amount; they must 
prevent their own ministers from defrauding the Greek cus- 
tom-house, and sacrificing the honor of European chivalry, by 
availing themselves of their diplomatic privilege ; they must 
prohibit their consuls from carrying on the trade of usurers. 
In place of calumniating the Greek court in European news- 
papers, and exciting the Greek people to rebellion, they must 
indicate to the government the steps necessary to reform the 
municipalities and guarantee the impartial administration of 
justice. If some such line of conduct be not speedily adopted, 
we fear that the state of Greece will very soon begin to 
trouble the repose of Europe. 

The Turks tell a story not quite inapplicable to present 
circumstances. ‘They say that a restless English voluptuary 
once visited the East, whose name may be translated, Lord 
Cupid Fractious. He purchased a beautiful Circassian slave, 
named Fatmah, and presented her with a pair of brilliant 
slippers, richly embroidered with diamonds. The lady walked 
up and down the room in raptures, surveying both the slippers 
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and her own pretty feet. Lord Cupid sate on his divan look- 
ing at the beauty, but admiring his own present. Fatmah 
was at last tired, and wished to sit down, but her master 
exclaimed, ‘* Another turn, Fatmah! another turn!” For a 
while, female vanity sustained poor Fatmah, who believed 
Cupid was moved by admiration of her beauty; but Cupid’s 
constant exclamation of ‘ another turn, Fatmah ; how beauti- 
ful the slippers are!” revealed the sad truth, that his lord- 
ship was thinking of nothing but his own magnanimity. The 
indignant Fatmah could bear the fatigue no longer; so taking 
off the diamond slippers, she threw them in the face of Lord 
Cupid Fractious, with such vigor, that he could see neither 
lady nor slippers for the next fortnight, and exclaimed, as she 
rushed weeping out of the room: ‘ Keep your gifts, I neither 
want your generosity nor your tyranny !”’ 

Great Britain ought to meditate on the conduct of her min- 
isters to Greece, and pause for a moment, ere she takes upon 
herself the responsibility of their acts. Let her not put implicit 
faith in their talk about the liberty of the Greeks, when she 
hears that they are accused by foreigners of rank and honor 
of acting the part of incendiaries at Athens, and of oppressors 
at Corfu." The conduct of the British government towards 
Greece has now fixed the attention of the civilized world, and 
will be recorded in the page of history, whatever may be the 
regret felt by the friends of England in registering the truth. 

The claims of Greece to enter the commonwealth of in- 
dependent states are undeniable, and depend no longer on 
the enthusiasm of scholars, or the dreams of poets. Homer, 
Sophocles, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristotle, Basil, 
and Chrysostom, are, indeed, names which in future ages will 
be reverenced, in regions now unpeopled ; but such names, as 
they cast no spell over the minds of trading politicians, do not 
constitute any claim to national independence. Yet, even 
European statesmen admit that the constancy of the palikari 
in war, and the activity of the citizen in peace ; that the ex- 
istence of a free press; of the tmal by jury; of municipal 
institutions ; of a representative chamber, and of a national 
system of education, give Greece the fullest right to complete 
political independence. Though the state of the country be 
disturbed, the morality of the public men lax, and though both 
life and property demand additional security, still let the 
impartial student of political history compare the moral, politi- 
cal, and intellectual condition of Athens under the administra- 
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tion of Mr. Colletti, with that of Corfu under the more absolute 
government of the British peer, Lord Seaton, and the com- 
parison will almost persuade him that Greece is an enlightened 
monarchy and Colletti a great minister. That our opinion is 
not quite so favorable, the readers of this paper must be fully 
convinced. We have endeavoured in the preceding pages to 
give an accurate and impartial sketch of the present miserable 
position of the Greek kingdom. Greece now stands on the 
threshold of the assembly of nations. Great Britain threatens 
to close the gates of that assembly against her,— perhaps for 
ever. ‘The deed, if accomplished, would go down to the latest 
posterity as a crime of the blackest dye. Against the perpe- 
tration of this crime we attempt to raise a warning voice, 
moved by feelings of affection and veneration for both parties. 
If our judgment on the facts we have recorded be correct, 
(and we can answer that our industry in the search after truth 
has been persevering, ) it seems to us not impossible that even 
this incomplete statement of a nation’s wrongs may awaken 
some sympathy across the Atlantic, and render Greece some 
service at the very crisis of her fate. 





Art. IV.—THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF AGASSIZ. 


Tue best news for American scholars, lately, is the defini- 
tive acceptance by Mr. Agassiz of the Professorship of Zodlo 
and Geology, at Cambridge. ‘This must give additional inter- 
est to any particulars concerning his life and labors hitherto, 
and we have accordingly applied ourselves, with what books and 
documents were at hand, and, above all, with the assistance of 
friends specially informed on the subject, to compile a sketch 
of his private history and scientific career. 

The Agassiz family is of French origin, and were among 
those Protestants whom the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
obliged to leave France. - 

The immediate ancestors of Mr. Agassiz fled to the Pays de 
Vaud, which at that time made part of the Canton of Bern. 
From the time of their establishment in their new residence, 
their prosperity has been uninterrupted. The branch to which 
our naturalist belongs has been especially devoted to the min- 
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istry ; the whole line for five generations having been clergy- 
men. ‘The father of Agassiz was pastor at St. Imier (one of 
the protestant parishes of the ancient bishopric of Basle, which 
had been just incorporated into the French empire,) when he 
married the younger daughter of a physician of the Canton 
de Vaud, Mademoiselle Rose Mayor, a young lady as remark- 
able for the vivacity of her mind as for her beauty. They had 
the misfortune to see their first four children die one after the 
other, and the family seemed in danger of becoming extinct, 
when there was born a fifth son, who has become the eminent 
man of whose life and labors we propose to give some account. 


Louis AGassiz was born on the 28th of May, 1807; ex- 
actly a century after the birth of Linnzeus. From his birth he 
was the object of an unbounded tenderness, and surrounded 
by all the care which the most watchful solicitude could sug- 
gest to parents alarmed by the loss of four children. Fearing 
the influence of the severe climate of St. Imier, the pastor 
Agassiz had just left this parish to take charge of one ina 
village in the canton of Friburg, called Mottier, situated on 
the peninsula of Vully, between the Lake of Neufchatel and 
the Lake of Morat. It was here that Agassiz was born. 
Here, on the borders of the beautiful lake, at the foot of a hill 
covered with rich vineyards, in full view of the chain of the 
Alps, he passed his first years, under the vigilant eye of a 
mother who divined from the first the future that was enfolded 
in the young and ardent nature of her child. 

After having received his first education in his father’s 
house, Agassiz was placed with his younger brother at the 
gymnasium of Bienne, a small town in the neighbourhood. 
This establishment was at that time very celebrated through- 
out the canton. The two brothers passed here several years, 
devoted almost exclusively to the study of the ancient lan- 
guages. ‘Their father in the meantime had left the parish of 
Mottier, and accepted a situation in his own canton, in the 
little town of Orbe, situated at the foot of the Jura. It was 
during the vacations which he passed with his parents, that 
the attention of the young student was turned for the first time 
toward the Natural Sciences. Those who knew him at that 
time remember the ardor with which he made his first collec- 
tions, and the delight he showed when on his return from an 
excursion he had some new butterfly, or some curious insect, 
to show to his mother. This taste for Natural History re- 
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ceived new nourishment, when, in consequence of a second 

romotion, his father was called to the parish of Concise, a 
nee village situated on the Lake of Neufchatel. The vicin- 
ity of the lake, which washes the garden-walls of the parson- 
age, opened a new field to his insatiable curiosity concerning 
natural objects. From this moment his attention was espec- 
ially directed to the Fishes; and as if he had already a pre- 
sentiment of the great results which he was one day to deduce 
from the philosophical study of these animals, he not only 
applied himself to collecting them, but also began to inquire 
into their habits, their manner of life, and the characters by 
which they are distinguished. He took part in all fishing- 
excursions, accompanied the fishermen on all occasions, and 
often went alone, with his line in hand, to pass whole days in 
the middle of the lake. When he came afterwards to compare 
the results which he had obtained with the accounts given in 
treatises on Natural History, he saw immediately how much 
remained to be done in this department ; and the idea of filling 
this gap constantly occupied his mind. 

He had now finished his studies at school. It was to be 
expected that, following the example of his ancestors, he would 
devote himself to the priesthood. But Natural History had 
gained too much ascendancy. His father wisely left to him 
the choice of a profession. He chose that of Medicine, as 
offering the most opportunities for pursuing his beloved studies. 
He commenced the study of Medicine at the Academy of 
Zurich, where he was most kindly received by Professor 
Schinz, who admitted him to an intimate acquaintance, and 
furnished every facility in his power for the pursuit of his z06- 
logical researches. From Zurich he went to the University 
of Heidelberg, where he devoted himself especially to the 
study of Anatomy, under the direction of the celebrated pro- 
fessor, Tiedemann. His assiduity in study did not prevent 
him from taking part in all the amusements of the student- 
life, so that the Swiss corps chose him for their president, and 
long after he had quitted the university he was still spoken of 
as an accomplished Bursch, possessing the rare talent of man- 
aging with equal dexterity the rapier and the scalpel. 

It was at this time that the Bavarian government, having 
recently organized the University of Munich, called thither as 
professors the most eminent men of Germany in all the depart- 
ments of science. ‘There were brought together at that time, 
Oken, the celebrated zodlogist; Martius, the botanist, who 
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had lately returned from his travels in South America, with a 
rich harvest of scientific materials ; Schelling, the great phi- 
losopher ; and Dollinger, the founder of modern Physiology. 
Such a corps of teachers could not fail to attract a large body 
of youth eager to learn. Among others, Agassiz did not hesi- 
tate to quit the fashionable University of Heidelberg for the 
rude capital of Bavaria. 

It is here that his scientific career commences. The four 
years that he passed at the new university may be counted 
among the most remarkable of his life. Although only a stu- 
dent, his already extensive knowledge of Natural History soon 
drew the attention of the professors, whose lectures he eagerly 
attended. Friendships sprung up between him and them, and 
the intimacy in which he lived with these chosen men resulted 
in an increased enthusiasm for science, as well as an extension 
of the field of his researches. 

With Martius he studied the organization of plants, and 
their geographical distribution according to climates and re- 
gions of the globe. With Dollinger (in whose house he lived, ) 
he penetrated into the sublime mysteries of the formation of 
animals, and their development during the embryonic period. 
With Oken he discussed the principles of Classification ac- 
cording to the intimate affinities of things, based on a profound 
study of their organization. 

Finally, with Schelling he approached those questions of the 
higher philosophy, which in Germany more than anywhere 
else have at all times been the study of the greatest minds ; 
namely, the relations that exist between the immaterial essence 
of beings, and the laws of the physical world—in other 
words, between Spirit and Matter. The pantheistic theory was 
embraced at that time by many enlightened men in Germany ; 
and it is not surprising, that, supported by the results of mod- 
ern science, and professed under a new and attractive form by 
an eminent man, who, freed from all party considerations, pre- 
sented it in all its grandeur —it excited the enthusiasm of the 
young men who crowded round the chair of this celebrated 
philosopher, already prepared for the doctrine by the writings 
of Goethe and Schiller. Agassiz, if we are rightly informed, 
partook also of their opinions. It was not until afterwards, 
that, (as we shall show directly,) having commenced the study 
of former creations, he modified his views, and unhesitatingly 
proclaimed as the result of his investigations, the existence of 
a personal God, the Author and Ruler of the universe. 
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Agassiz, as we have already said, though only a student, 
ranked at this time among the scientific men of Munich. A 
few young men of like spirit gathered round him, forming a 
small but select circle who met to discuss scientific subjects. 
This society soon attracted attention; it was called the little 
Academy; even the professors gladly took part in it; and 
those of the students who had the good fortune to be members 
of it remember the lectures read there, as not the least in- 
structive and interesting part of their scientific course. 

Martius was then occupied in publishing his great work on 
the Natural History of Brazil. He confined himself to the 
part relating to Botany. His companion, Spix, who was to 
edit the zodlogical portion, had just died, leaving many por- 
tions of his work unfinished. That relating to Ichthyology, 
in particular, was barely sketched out. An able zodlogist was 
needed to reduce to order the chaos of new species and gen- 
era, and to assign to them their true places in the system. 
Martius cast his eyes upon his young friend Agassiz, to whom 
he confided the honorable task of elaborating this important 
part of the work. It appeared in a folio volume in Latin, with 
numerous plates; making part of the “Travels in Brazil.” 
From the time of its appearance it gained for its author the 
rank of an eminent naturalist. . 

Such occupations necessarily resulted in detaching the 
young naturalist more and more from his medical studies. 
His parents, who had already often protested against this too 
exclusive passion of their son for Natural History, now had 
recourse to an extreme measure ; they withdrew the moderate 
allowance which they had hitherto granted him. This was a 
terrible blow for the young man, who found himself thus at 
once deprived of all means of subsistence, and obliged to re- 
nounce what was dearer than all to him, his portfolios ; for his 
allowance had not only supplied his daily wants, but had also 
been applied to paying for the services of a young artist named 
Dinkel, whom he had remarked among the crowd of draughts- 
men who fill the streets of Munich, and who under his guid- 
ance became one of the most skilful painters in this depart- 
ment. 

But, like other passions, the love of science is ingenious in 
surmounting difficulties. Full of confidence in himself, he ap- 
plied to the bookseller Cotta, a man who united with great skill 
in business the most enlarged views. To him he showed the 
materials he had collected for a Natural History of the Fresh- 
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water Fishes of Europe. The beauty of the drawings, the 
finish of the details, and above all the enthusiasm of the young 
man, gained the heart of the old bookseller, who advanced him 
funds to continue and complete his work. 

At the same time Agassiz, like a good son, sought to regain 
the favor of his parents. For this there was but one thing to 
be done; namely, to return to Medicine. Until now he had 
divided his time between his medical and his zodlogical 
studies ; but now, we may infer that he applied himself seri- 
ously to his profession, since not long after he presented him- 
self as candidate for the degree of Doctor, and passed his 
examination with distinction. But the title of Doctor of Med- 
icine was not enough for him. In the same year he applied 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, which he received 
after a public disputation which produced a great sensation in 
the literary community of Munich. 

He undertook to show that woman is superior to man. 
Mens femine viri animo superior, was the theme of his dis- 
putation. Such a proposition, coming from a young man 
whose devotion to the fair sex was well known, could not fail 
to attract attention. It was received with the most various 
sentiments. The young applauded the irresistible arguments 
of the youthful candidate ; puritanic conservatives, and those 
belonging to what is called in Germany the Historical School, 
thundered against these ideas, as revolutionary and calculated 
to subvert the order of society. The sphere of woman, they 
thought, should not be aoa beyond the kitchen and the 
laundry. 

After this double examination, Agassiz received permission 
from his parents to visit Vienna. The object of this journey 
was the completion of his medical studies ; but on his arrival 
he devoted himself again to his favorite pursuit, and was oftener 
to be met with at the Museum than in the hospital. Here 
he made the acquaintance of many distinguished naturalists, 
among others of Fitzinger; and applied himself to the special 
study of Ichthyology. 

This study, with him, was not confined to living species. 
He had extended his researches to the fossil kinds, and the 
débris (often admirably preserved,) found in the fresh-water 
deposits of Oeningen, in Switzerland, had attracted his partic- 
ular attention. He found that most of the species said to be 
identical with those of the present epoch, were different, and 
therefore had drawings made of a great number ; so that when 
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he returned to Switzerland his portfolio contained almost as 
many fossil as recent species. What was he to do with all 
these materials? His parents having already made great 
sacrifices for him, and seeing no guarantee for the future, were 
impatient for him to begin his medical career. In this con- 
flict of his tastes and his filial duties, his position was difficult. 

But he had not yet seen Paris, and he could not make up 
his mind to commence practice without having examined the 
rich collections of that great capital; without having visited 
the Jardin des Plantes; and above all, without having heard 
Cuvier, whose renown filled the world. 

But how was he to find means to goto Paris? His parents 
were neither able nor willing to contribute any thing towards 
it. Fortunately a neighbouring clergyman, a friend of his 
father, who had always entertained the highest opinion of his 
talents, having just inherited a small sum of money, thought 
he could not employ it better than in aiding the project of his 
young friend. 

On his arrival in Paris, Agassiz lost no time in seeking out 
the two most eminent men of the age, then residing in that 
city — Cuvier and Humboldt. 

Cuvier, in order to assuage his grief for the death of his 
daughter, had just commenced his great work on Fishes, and 
received with eagerness every thing concerning fossil species. 
Agassiz relied upon his portfolio for his introduction to the 
great naturalist. Cuvier was so much astonished by it, that 
after a second interview he informed Agassiz that he would 
give up the projected publication and make over to him all his 
materials, if he would undertake to describe them. For those 
who know the value which the materials for a literary work 
acquire in the eyes of an author, this incident by itself will 
be sufficient proof that Cuvier’s moral character was equal to 
his intellectual power. From this moment Agassiz contin- 
ued on intimate terms with Cuvier’s family, until the death of 
that great man, and we have heard him say that the happiest 
moments of his life were passed in Cuvier’s cabinet. 

After the death of Cuvier (1832), Agassiz returned to 
Switzerland, hoping to obtain a professorship in some of the 
public establishments of the Canton de Vaud. Being disap- 
inted in this, he accepted the invitation of some citizens of 

eufchatel to establish himself in that city, where they were 
preparing to reorganize the college. He was soon after ap- 
pointed Professor of Natural History, a place which he filled 
until his departure for the United States. 
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Alexander von Humboldt, — who has enjoyed the rare priv- 
ilege of being able to assist so many men of talent, — was from 
the first the devoted friend of Agassiz, and it was his patron- 
age that enabled our naturalist to commence in 1833, so soon 
after his arrival in Switzerland, the publication of his great 
work on Fossil Fishes; which he dedicated to Humboldt, and 
of which we intend to say a few words, as of all his works this 
made the greatest sensation, and it is this that obtained for 
_ _ eminent rank which he now holds in the scientific 
world. 

This work consists of five volumes, with an atlas of about 
four hundred folio plates, and comprises descriptions and fig- 
ures of nearly a thousand species of fossil fishes. All the 
specimens are represented of the natural size, with the colors 
of the bed from which they were taken. It was impossible 
that so many new species should be made known without ren- 
dering many alterations necessary in the science of Ichthyolo- 
gy ; new types were established, and the affinities of various 
groups and families to each other more clearly shown. More- 
over, Agassiz did not confine himself to establishing a vast 
number of species, genera, and even families. Beside this he 
founded an entirely new classification, based principally on the 
importance of the fossil fishes. 

Cuvier makes two general divisions among Fishes; the 
Osseous and the Cartilaginous fishes. Agassiz also separates 
the Osseous fishes from the Cartilaginous, of which he makes 
his first order, that of the Placoidians; but he divides the 
Osseous fishes again into three other equally important orders ; 
so that the class of Fishes is divided into four orders ; namely, 
1. The Placoidians; 2. The Ganoidians; 3. The Ctenoidians ; 
and 4. The Cycloidians. This classification is not founded on 
the skeleton, like that of Cuvier, but on the nature of the out- 
ward integuments, the scales. Agassiz starts with the princi- 
ple that the outward covering of fishes is the reflex of their 
internal organization. With this principle he examines the 
different families of the class of Fishes, with respect to their 
scales, and finds in the conformation of the external integu- 
ment a variety of characters, on which he founds his classifi- 
cation. As to this, it is to be remarked at the outset, that all 
the Osseous fishes, with the exception of a few genera, are 
furnished with horny scales; while the skin of the Cartilagi- 
nous fishes is covered with plates or spines, of a peculiar form, 
known under the names of shagreen, &c. The scales of the 
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Osseous fishes are constructed on a totally different plan, 
and the differences are so marked, that Mr. Agassiz consider- 
ed them a sufficient foundation for his three orders of Cycloi- 
dians, Ctenoidians and Ganoidians. The two former, which 
comprise almost all the Osseous fishes of the present epoch, 
both have horny scales ; but they differ in this, that the Cte- 
noidians have the posterior edge of the scales indented, while 
in the Cycloidians this border is entire. He seeks to prove 
that this distinction, apparently insignificant, is, in truth, 
founded in nature, being the expression of a fundamental 
character which reveals itself equally in other parts of the 
body. Thus, fishes having indented or pectinated scales, 
have generally prickles on the head, the opercula, and various 
parts of their body; while the others—the Cycloidians— are 
smooth, and without defence. Mr. Agassiz considers the 
Perch, with the analogous species, as the type of his order of 
Ctenoidians ; and the family of the Carp, Salmon, Pike, &c., 
as typical of the Cycloidians. This division corresponds, 
therefore, to a certain extent, with Cuvier’s division of fishes 
into Acanthopterygians and Malacopterygians. 

The second order, that of the Ganoidians, seems to have a 
yet more satisfactory foundation. ‘There have been found in 
the Nile and in the rivers of North America, two fishes which 
have always puzzled the ichthyologists; that of the Nile is 
known under the name of Bichir (Polypterus Bichir) ; the 
other, which is found in America, is called the Gar-pike (Lepi- 
dosteus), having some resemblance to the Pike. Both these 
fishes are furnished with scales of very peculiar form and 
structure. Instead of being arranged in the manner of roof- 
tiles, —as in most fishes, —they are placed simply side by side, 
the surface being covered with a coat of enamel, making a 
very solid cuirass. On examining these fishes in an anatomi- 
eal point of view, Mr. Agassiz found that the skeleton pre- 
sented no less striking differences than the scales and the soft 
parts of the body. Nevertheless, it seemed hazardous to 
separate them altogether from the other great families; and 
particularly when the smallness of their number was consid- 
ered, it seemed contrary to all method to place them in the 
same rank with the Placoidians on one side, and the Osseous 
fishes on the other. But the procedure, though not author- 
ized by the study of the living fishes, was justified by an 
examination of fossil species. Here is displayed a whole ich- 
thyological fauna, having the characters neither of the Osseous 
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nor of the Cartilayinous fishes, but altogether analogous to the 
Bichir and the Lepidosteus. So that these two genera, appa- 
rently mere exceptions in the present creation, in reality con- 
stitute a type by themselves, which, though not numerous at 
present, is, nevertheless, the expression of an entire order of 
things. Associating with these fishes the numerous fossil 
species whose scales have the same structure, Mr. Agassiz 
made his division of Ganoidians, which already contains many 
hundred species, and promises to become still larger, since it 
predominates in all the formations anterior to the chalk. Mr. 
Agassiz recognizes several distinct families of this order; the 
two principal ones are the Sauroidians, to which the Lepidos- 
teus and the Bichir belong; and the Lepidoidians, which 
were inoffensive and probably omnivorous fishes, somewhat 
resembling the Carp in appearance, but having no representa- 
tives in the present creation. 

These researches among the fossils had not a geological 
interest alone. ‘The numerous examinations that Mr. Agassiz 
was obliged to make, in order to establish in all pomts the 
analogy of extinct species with living types, revealed to him 
anatomical relations of great interest, which had been hitherto 
passed over. He thus discovered the important fact, not be- 
fore made known, that there exists a remarkable parallelism 
between the development of the individual, and the develop- 
ment of the whole class in the series of ages. In the early 
stages of embryonic life, the vertebral column does not exist. 
In place of it there is found, in the embryo, a gelatinous 
mass, called the dorsal cord. Around this cord (which re- 
mains for a longer or shorter time in all fishes,) are formed 
the vertebrze, as bony rings. These rings gradually increase, 
and encroach more and more upon the dorsal cord, which, in 
most fishes, at last disappears. In some types, however, for 
example, in the Sturgeon, it remains during the whole life ; 
so that this fish has no vertebrae, and the apophyses rest im- 
mediately on the dorsal cord. Now, Agassiz shows us that 
this is the case with all the fishes of former epochs. They all 
have distinct spinous apophyses, often very strong and com- 
pletely ossified, but they show no trace of separate vertebree ; 
whence he concludes, that these organs were wanting, and 
that the dorsal cord continued throughout life, as in the Stur- 
geon. As o the relative superiority of living types, also, 
embryology reveals to us a wonderful parallelism. ‘There is 
no fish, however imperfect, whose organization does not corre- 
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spond to some phase in the life of more perfect types. Take, 
for example, the Lamprey, or that still more imperfect fish 
known under the name of Amphioxus, or Branchiostoma, 
which Pallas placed among the Snails, from its great dis- 
similarity to ordinary fishes. The former has, in place of the 
cranium, only a cartilage corresponding to the base of the 
skull; and the latter is deprived even of this, and the dorsal 
cord extends to the end of the snout. The first has a single 
fin, more or less divided; in the other, the fin extends along 
the whole body. Finally, neither has jaws, properly so called. 
Now, the most perfect of our fishes, such, for example, as the 
Salmon, are all, at one period of their life, at the same point 
of development, but with them it is a transient state, a stage 
of growth ; whilst in the others it is the permanent condition. 

These views have a high philosophical bearing, particularly 
in their application to other classes of the animal kingdom. 
It is in accordance with them that Agassiz determined the 
rank to be assigned to the various families of fishes, according 
to their organization. 

It is to Geology, nevertheless, that the greatest profit is 
derived from these discoveries. In comparing together the 
fishes found in various formations, Agassiz from the first had 
also thrown new light on the relative age of these formations. 
Thus, to cite but a single example, he was enabled by the 
study of the fishes of the slate of Glaris, to demonstrate 
that this deposit, which had previously been considered as 
belonging to the most ancient sedimentary rocks, the grau- 
wacké, is much more recent, and forms a part of the cretaceous 
group. Another and more general result of his labors was the 
discovery, that not only are all the fossil species different from 
those now living, but also, that from one formation to another, 
the species are equally distinct. And this diversity, accord- 
ing to him, is not confined to the larger formations, but exists 
equally between the various stages of the same formation. 
Thus he recognizes no species as common to the lias and the 
upper Jura limestone; to the upper and lower cretaceous 
deposits ; to the ancient and recent strata of the tertiary for- 
mations, &c. The necessary deduction is, that the whole 
creation has been renewed at different epochs, by a direct 
intervention of the Creator. Agassiz, however, did not stop 
here, but pushed his conclusions still further. From the fact 
that certain basins, like certain regions of the earth’s surface, 
are inhabited by species peculiar to them, not found elsewhere 
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in deposits of the same age, he inferred that each creation 
was local, that is to say, that species were created in the 
localities they inhabit, and that to each was assigned a limit, 
which it does not pass so long as it remains in its natural con- 
dition. Man alone, and those few species that are associated 
with him, are exceptions to this general law. And as the 
migrations of even these species takes place under the direct 
influence of man, we may conclude that they were unknown 
to former epochs. 

These considerations, with others not less important, con- 
cerning the relation which this localization bears to the tem- 
perature and degree of elevation of continents at different 
epochs, suggested to Agassiz some general reflections, with 
which he closes his chapter on Classification, and which we 
transcribe, as showing the spirit in which this work is written. 
‘Such facts,” says he, ‘loudly proclaim principles which 
science has hitherto left untouched, but which the researches 
of paleontology urge upon the observer, with an ever increas- 
ing force: those, I mean, that respect the relation of the 
Creator to the universe. We see phenomena closely con- 
nected in the order of succession, yet without any sufficient 
cause within themselves for the connection; an infinite diver- 
sity of species, without any material bond of union, so grouped 
as to present the most admirable progressive development, in 
which our own species is involved. Have we not here the 
most incontestable proofs of the existence of a Superior Intelli- 
gence, whose power alone has been able to establish such an 
order of things? The methods of scientific investigation, 
however, are of such strictness, that what seems to our feel- 
ings a matter of course, we cannot admit, unless supported 
by numerous and well-established facts; on this account, I 
have delayed expressing my convictions on this subject, until 
the last moment ; not that I have wished to avoid the discus- 
sions which the announcement of such results must necessarily 
excite, but that I have been desirous not to provoke them 
before establishing for these results a purely scientific founda- 
tion, and supporting them by rigid demonstrations, rather than 
by a profession of faith. An acquaintance with more than 
fifteen hundred species of fossil fishes, has taught me that 
species do not pass insensibly into each other, but that they 
appear and disappear unexpectedly, without showing any 
immediate connection with those preceding them. For I 
do not think that any one can seriously affirm that the nu- 
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merous types of Cycloidians and Ctenoidians, which are almost 
contemporaneous, are descended from the Placoidians and 
Ganoidians. This would be, in fact, to say, that Mammalia, 
and thus man, are directly descended from the fishes. All 
these species have a fixed time of appearance and disappear- 
ance ; indeed, their existence is limited to a definite period. 
Nevertheless, they present, in their general character, affini- 
ties more or less close, and a definite codrdination in a given 
system, intimately connected with the mode of life of each 
type, and even of each species. More than this, in all ages, 
an invisible thread runs through this immense diversity, pre- 
senting to us, as a definite result, a continual progress in this 
development, of which man is the end, the four classes of ver- 
tebrated animals the intermediate steps, and the invertebrata 
the constant accessory accompaniment. Have we not here 
the manifestations of a mind as powerful as prolific ?—the 
acts of an intelligence as sublime as provident ?—the marks 
of goodness as infinite as wise ?—the most palpable demon- 
stration of the existence of a personal God, author of all 
things, ruler of the universe, and dispenser of all good? This 
at least is what I read in the works of the creation, in contem- 
plating them with a grateful heart. Such feelings, moreover, 
dispose us better to fathom the treth, and study it for itself; 
and it is my conviction, that if, in the study of the natural 
sciences, these questions were less avoided, even in the sphere 
of direct observation, our progress would be generally more 
sure and more rapid.” 

It is not astonishing that such results, accompanied by 
views so wide, and presented with the irresistible force of a 
profound conviction, gained for their author the respect of the 
scientific world. Learned societies vied in showing their sym- 
pathy with him; and, (a distinction then unparalleled,) at 
the age of thirty-four, Agassiz was a member of every scientific 
academy in Europe. 

England was, at that time, in advance of all other nations 
in the study of Geology. It was here that Agassiz found at 
once the richest materials and the greatest encouragement. 
Whole collections were put at his disposal, and he obtained in 
this manner many precious specimens. Some of his friends 
recollect with pleasure the impression produced by his visit 
on the naturalists of the United Kingdom. Several universi- 
ties were desirous of numbering him among their professors, 
and the cities of Edinburgh and Dublin, beside conferring on 
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him the degree of LL. D., enrolled him also among their 
citizens. We learn that his personal influence induced several 
persons of high rank to engage in the study of Natural His- 
tory —among others, Sir Philip Egerton and Lord Enniskil- 
len, whose collections are known to all paleontologists. He 
became intimate with the most influential persons in the king- 
dom ; he was the welcome guest of Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Egerton, and the friend of Buckland, Owen, Murchison, and 
other distinguished English naturalists. 

Having obtained from the study of Fossil Fishes results so 
important to the history of the development of the whole crea- 
tion, Agassiz naturally sought to confirm them by the study 
of other classes of animals, and, accordingly, applied himself 
to the examination of the Mollusca and the Echinodermata. 
The latter had been, in general, somewhat neglected by 
naturalists ; the fossil species, in particular, were scarcely 
known, although, from their great variety, and the complicat- 
ed structure of their shells, they are of great importance in 
determining the age of various deposits. 

In a short time, he had collected a considerable number of 
species, belonging to various public and private collections 
throughout Europe, and in 1836 he published, in the first 
volume of the Mémoires de la Société des Sciences Naturelles 
de Neuchatel, a Prodromus of the class of Echinodermata— 
the principles of which have since been generally adopted. 
The same volume contains another paper, giving descriptions 
and figures of the fossil Echini belonging to the Neocomian 
group” of the Neufchatel Jura. A year afterwards, he pub- 
lished, in another periodical,— (the Mémoires de la Société 
Helvétique,)—descriptions of the fossil Echini peculiar to 
Switzerland. In the same year appeared the first number of 
a more extensive work, having the title of “* Monographies 
d’ Echinodermes.”” This number contained the monograph 
of the Salenie, small Echini belonging to the chalk. It 
was followed by three others, treating of the Seutelle, the 
Galerites, and the anatomy of the Echinus,—the last number 
edited by M. Valentin. To facilitate the study of these 
curious animals, so important to the history of successive crea- 
tions, Agassiz made casts in plaster of all the specimens in 
his possession. This collection comprises casts of nearly five 





* A formation belonging to the lower green-sand, near Neufchatel, from 
the Latin name of which city it derives its name. 
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hundred species, the counterparts of which are to be found in 
the great museums in Europe, and has thus become one of the 
most precious documents we possess concerning this class of 
animals. 

The labors of Mr. Agassiz on Fossil Shells are not less 
important. A young Swiss geologist, M. Gressly, had made 
a considerable collection of fossil shells from all the stages of 
the oolitic and cretaceous formations. Mr. Agassiz commenced 
the publication of them in a work entitled “ Htudes critiques 
sur les Mollusques fossiles du Jura et de la Craie.’”’ Of this, 
four numbers have appeared, with a hundred quarto plates, 
comprising the group of the 7’rygonie and that of the Mye. 
At the same time Agassiz published a German translation of 
Buckland’s Geology, with numerous notes and additions, and 
revised the French and German translations of Sowerby’s 
Mineral Conchology. 

But whatever may be any man’s ability and energy, Nature 
has fixed certain limits to what it is possible for him to accom- 
plish, which he cannot pass. Thus, in order to explain the 
rapid succession, at so short intervals, of the works we have 
mentioned, and those of which we have yet to speak, we must 
observe, that about this time, (1837,) Agassiz associated with 
himself a young naturalist, Mr. Desor,—who has ever since 
labored with him and under his direction, and who, having 
accompanied him in all his Alpine excursions, and in his visit 
to this country, is now living among us. ‘To the information 
personally furnished by Mr. Desor, as well as to his writings, 
we are indebted for much of the present sketch, which could 
not have been written without his assistance. 

The united labors of the two friends accomplished what 
would have been beyond the reach of a single individual, and 
the fruits of these labors we see in these numerous publica- 
tions. 

The reputation of Mr. Agassiz, and his unwearying energy, 
transformed the little town of Neufchatel into a nursery of 
science —to the great astonishment of the peaceful burghers, 
who, for the most part, could not at all comprehend what was 
going on around them. But the more enlightened among 
them soon gathered about him, and thus a Society of Natural 
History was formed, that soon drew attention by its activity. 
The Museum, established by the liberality of some of the citi- 
zens, increased rapidly. At the recommendation of Mr. 
Agassiz, a young naturalist, a pupil of his, Mr. Tschudi,— 
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since known by his work on Peru,— was despatched on a voy- 
age round the world, to collect objects of Natural History. 

The influence which Agassiz exercised was not confined to 
the town where he lived. He succeeded also in reviving the 
zeal of the ‘ Société Helvétique des Sciences Naturelles,” of 
which he was one of the directors. It was in consequence of 
his exertions that this society resumed with renewed vigor its 
publications, which had languished for some time for want of 
nourishment. 

His studies of the Fossils did not make Agassiz forget the 
Fishes, which have always been, and still are, his favorites. 
He continued to collect materials for his ‘ Natural History of 
the Fresh-water Fishes of Europe.’’ His portfolios now con- 
tained a complete series of drawings, executed with the greatest 
care by Mr. Dinkel, the skilful draughtsman whom he had edu- 
cated at Munich. Having formed at Neufchatel a lithographic 
establishment, in which there were several distinguished ar- 
tists, he determined to commence the publication of his work. 
The plates of the magnificent Atlas — which justly ranks among 
the first works in this department*——were struck off under his 
eye at Neufchatel. It is on this account only the more to be 
regretted, that, after having exhausted all his pecuniary re- 
sources, to make this publication worthy of its name, the au- 
thor found it impossible to continue it on the plan projected. 
Nevertheless, science has been partly indemnified by the pub- 
lication of the Embryology of the Salmon tribe, which forms the 
second number of the work. 

After the attention which German naturalists had given to 
the study of this important and interesting branch of science, 
Agassiz determined that his Fishes also should contribute their 
share. He therefore employed his friend, Mr. Vogt, (now 
Professor of Zodlogy at the University of Giessen,) who, under 
his direction, elaborated this part of the work, which is justly 
esteemed by all physiologists. A third part of the same work, 
—the Anatomy of the Salmons,—the fruit of the joint labors 
of Messrs. Agassiz and Vogt, has since sary in the third 
volume of the Memoirs of the Neufchatel Society, with a large 
number of admirably executed plates. 

Mr. Agassiz had finished the publication of the “ Fossil 





* We may add, that, in the opinion of Mr. Agassiz, the execution of these 
lates has been surpassed only in one work, the Ichthyology of the United States 
Hesleting Expedition. 
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Fishes.’’ But though the book was finished, the subject was not 
exhausted. Numerous contributions poured in from all quar- 
ters. ‘The study of the Devonian system, in particular, had 
made known a whole ichthyological fauna of a peculiar char- 
acter. Mr. Agassiz was requested by the British Association 
to publish these interesting remains. ‘This he did in a First 
Supplement to the “ Poissons Fossiles””— under the name of 
the ** Fishes of the Devonian System.” About the same time 
he presented to the British Association his Report on the Fishes 
of the London Clay. 

After the publication of the “ Fresh-water Fishes,” there 
appeared a work of a different character, and which of itself 
would be sufficient to establish the reputation of a naturalist. 
This is the ** Nomenclator Zodlogicus”—an enumeration of 
all the genera in the animal kingdom, with an indication of the 
etymology of their names,—of the author by whom the 
names were proposed,—the date of their publication, —and 
the family to which they should be referred. 

From the commencement of his career, Agassiz had been 
struck by the disorder that pervaded zodlogical nomenclature, 
and the confusion resulting from the application of the same 
name to totally different animals. To remedy this difficulty, 
he prepared registers, in which he entered the names of all 
animals as they occurred to him in his studies. After having 
continued this practice for more than ten years, he arranged 
the names methodically, and published the nomenclature of 
each class separately, after having it revised by the naturalists 
most distinguished throughout Europe in each special branch. 
The Nomenclator Zodlogicus is preceded by an introduction in 
Latin, in which the general principles of nomenclature are 
profoundly discussed, and it has become an authority univer- 
sally acknowledged. In connection with this work we must 
mention another publication, more extensive and not less im- 
portant—the “‘ Bibliographie générale @histoire naturelle ;” 
which grew up in a similar manner by the side of the Nomen- 
clator. It contains a list of the authors cited in the former 
work, with bibliographical notices, and is in course of publica- 
tion, at the expense of the Ray Society. This work will form 
several large volumes ;—the first numbers, containing a list 
of the publications of scientific institutions, have recently 
appeared. 

e come now to speak of a series of discoveries which have 
particularly tended to make the name of Agassiz known to the 
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public in general, and from which resulted his Glacial theory. 
This theory is so generally known, that it may be interesting 
to relate, in a few words, its origin and the different phases in 
which it has appeared. Although now of so wide application, 
(extending to the whole northern hemisphere, as far as erratic 
boulders and polished rocks are found,) its first origin is to be 
sought in the Alps. It was among the chamois-hunters of the 
Valais that the idea arose, that masses of rock were transport- 
ed by glaciers. ‘These men, accustomed to live in the high 
regions of the Alps, and seeing every year enormous masses 
of rock transported to a distance from their original position 
by the glaciers, found no difficulty in supposing that all the 
boulders which are found in the valleys had been transported 
thither in the same manner; and as they had observed the 
oscillation of the extremities of the glaciers,—that is to say, 
their advance in one year and their recession in the next,— 
they concluded, in like manner, that, at the period when the 
blocks now found at a distance from the glaciers were first 
detached, the glaciers themselves must have reached further 
than at present. 

These notions, however, had not extended beyond the limits 
of the Alpine valleys. M. Venetz, an engineer of the Valais, 
was the first to undertake an application of them, in a treatise 
on the subject, in which he showed, that at various periods 
since the end of the last century the glaciers had extended 
further than at present, and in retiring had left everywhere 
heaps of stones and large rocks, as marks of their presence. 
Afterwards, M. de Charpentier conceived the idea of extend- 
ing the application of these facts beyond the region of the 
present glaciers. He advanced the hypothesis, that the dis- 
tribution of the boulders which are scattered over the valley 
of Switzerland* and on the sides of the Jura, may be account- 
ed for in this way. This opinion, which he expressed in a 
brief treatise, was received with almost unanimous incredulity ; 
so generally adopted was Saussure’s theory, which accounted for 
these phenomena by the supposition that the Alpine chain had 
formerly been broken through at various points, allowing vast 
lakes, before shut up within its walls, to escape with violence.t 





* The northern part of Switzerland, between the Bernese Oberland and the 
Jura, goes by this name. 

t For some account of Saussure’s theory see Lyell’s Elements of Geology, 
American edition, Vol. L., p. 245. 
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Mr. Agassiz, as we hear, was among the skeptics, and, in 
1836, visited M. de Charpentier, with the view of persuading 
his friend to relinquish an hypothesis which he considered 
untenable. But the latter, instead of entering into a discus- 
sion, conducted Agassiz to the places themselves, on the Mer 
de Glace, at Chamouni, where his observations had been made. 
He showed him the glacier actually at work in transporting 
boulders, and in its passage polishing and rounding the rocks 
at its sides. A light now burst upon the mind of Mr. Agassiz: 
not only did he admit that the blocks found in the valley of 
Switzerland might have been carried thither in this manner, 
but he saw moreover at a glance the immense bearing of this 
fact, and the effect it must necessarily have on the science of 
Geology. 

And indeed, in order that the Alpine glaciers should extend 
to the Jura, so as to deposit these blocks at the elevation of 
four thousand feet, the valley of Switzerland must have been 
covered with ice at least two thousand five hundred feet thick. 
Now such an accumulation of ice could not be the effect of a 
local cause. The depression of temperature necessary to ac- 
count for this extension of these glaciers, must have uke itself 
felt elsewhere, and this with an intensity increasing towards the 
north. Now as the soil of Scandinavia presents the same marks 
of friction as the sides of the Alps and the Jura, accompanied 
also by erratic boulders, the conclusion was deduced, that all 
the north of Europe must have been covered by a vast sheet of 
ice, in the same manner as the polar regions are at present. 
The formation of this sheet of ice, in consequence of a sudden 
depression of the temperature, it was insisted, must have put 
an end to the tertiary epoch, by annihilating the animals and 
plants then existing. 

Such was the original form of the Glacial Theory, which 
was first announced in a discourse of Mr. Agassiz, in 1837, at 
the opening of the meeting of the Société Helvétique, held at 
Neufchatel. The opposition excited by M. de Charpentier’s 
theory, (which only extended the glaciers of the Alps as far 
as the Jura,) was roused in a tenfold degree by that of Mr. 
Agassiz. As is always the case when a new truth dawns upon 
the world, two parties were immediately formed ; one embrac- 
ing the new doctrine with enthusiasm, the other furiously op- 
posing it. Disputes arose even concerning the present gla- 
ciers. It was denied that they were capable of polishing and 
scratching rocks. Doubts were raised as to the mode in which 
they advanced, and as the very fact of their advance rested 
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solely on public notoriety, it was demanded fhat their move- 
ment should be shown by direct observations, before any con- 
clusions were drawn from it. A problem tefore purely geo- 
logical, was thus suddenly changed into a question of fact, 
requiring a long series of researches and experiments. 

Though already overburdened by his varous labors, Agassiz 
did not shrink from this task. He say at once, that to 
obtain a satisfactory solution it was not eiough to have such 
isolated observations as can be made in ¢ short visit. It was 
necessary to examine the glaciers not ony at their termination, 
but also throughout their whole extent ; to ascertain the influ- 
ence of inequalities of the soil on theiy movements; the tem- 
perature of the ice and the effect of exernal agencies upon it, 
under all circumstances. In a word, it was necessary to do 
what had never been done before ; namely, to establish an 
intimate acquaintance with the glacirs. 

Mr. Agassiz, after having visited in succession most of the 
glaciers, fixed his head-quarters # the Glacier of the Aar, 
whither he went for eight years caisecutively, with his friends, 
to pass his summer vacations, —at first with no shelter except 
a large boulder lying on the mildle of the glacier, and which 
soon became famous under the name of the Hétel des Neu- 
chatelois. Afterwards he bult a little stone cabin on the left 
margin of the glacier ;—ths received the name of “the Pa- 
vilion.” Here he prosecwed the long series of researches 
that have obtained so mu@ celebrity in the scientific world. 

Although his retreat yas situated eight thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, ant twelve miles from any habitation, it 
was soon well known tiroughout the country, and there might 
often be seen assembkd a select company, in which all nations 
were worthily repreented. 

The scientific reailts obtained from these investigations are 
contained in two yorks. The first, published in 1840, under 
the title of “‘ Etyles sur les Glaciers,” comprises a description, 
with plates, of the principal phenomena connected with the 
glaciers, togetler with a detailed account of the author’s views 
as to their Prmer extent. The second, recently published, 
under the neme of “ Systéme glaciatre,” is the last, and seems 
to us likely to be one of the most successful works of the au- 
thor ; it contains a detailed account of the investigations made 
during his last five visits, (from 1841 to 1845,) with the view 
to deternine the mode of progression of the glaciers in all 
parts of their course, at all seasons of the year, and under all 
conditions of temperature. This work is accompanied by beau- 
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tiful plates, ant a topographical chart of the Glacier of the 
Aar, on a very ‘arge scale, (j¢,,) allowing even the minutest 
details of the surface to be given, so that this glacier is better 
known, in a topographical point of view, than any canton or 
state. 

We cannot, of course, undertake an analysis of the results 
obtained from all ‘hese observations, and summed up at the 
end of each chapte, We will only say, that this work, if we 
mistake not, is to considered as a sort of introduction to a 
more extensive unde:taking, for which the author has already 
collected a great nunber of materials, and which is to com- 
prise the history of thi last great revolutions which the earth’s 
surface has undergom. We understand that Mr. Agassiz 
finds in this country 4 vast field for research, and valuable 
materials in the works & American geologists. 

Referring those of out readers who are desirous of particu- 
lar information on this matter, to the above work, we conclude 
our sketch with a single pissage of a different character, from 
a little volume by Mr. Dese, entitled “ Excursions et séjours 
de M. Agassiz et de ses sompagnons de voyage, dans les 
Glaciers et les hautes régiors des Alpes,’*—containing a 
lively and readable account ofthe incidents and adventures of 
their mountain-life, as well as & the topography and scenery 
of the country, and from which (did our limits allow,) we 
would gladly make larger extra¢s. It is easy to conceive, 
that, living in the midst of the magnificent peaks by which the 
Glacier of the Aar is surrounded, tle temptation to scale their 
dizzy heights must be strong, especally when fortified by a 
scientific interest. Mr. Desor gives accounts of various as- 
cents undertaken by their little comyany ; the most memo- 
rable of which is that of the Jungfrau, which took place in 
1841; having for its object the study of the structure of the 
snow and ice on the higher summits. The Jungfrau is the 
most admired of the Swiss mountains, and-~pext to the Fin- 
steraarhorn, Mont Blanc, and the Monte Risa—the highest 
of the Alps, being 13,720 feet in elevation. We extract 
from the abovementioned work some particularsof this ascent, 
which was much talked of among the mountainees ; since, by 
many of them, the Jungfrau was considered inaccessible. 
Starting from the hamlet of Méril, on the Viesch Glacier, at 











* Neufchatel and Paris. 1844. 18mo. For many interesting dttails, among 
others the account of a descent into one of the crevices of the glacier, to exam- 
ine its structure, see an article by Mr. Agassiz himself, in the Edinb. New Phil. 
Journal, for 1842. 
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five o’clock, a. m., Mr. Agassiz and his companions arrived, at 
two, p. m., at the base of the highest summit, the inclination 
of which, on being measured, was found to be forty-five te- 
grees. ‘This declivity, moreover, was covered with hari, — 
slippery ice, in which it was necessary to cut steps; aml 
this, together with the intense cold, so retarded their progress, 
that, at one time, they advanced only fifteen steps in a quarter 
of an hour. ‘The summit formed the vertical section of a 
cone; and the ice being less hard at the edge of the preci- 
pice, they walked, by the advice of their guide, on the very 
brink of the abyss. ‘* Several times,’’ says Mr. Desor, “ on 
thrusting out my staff rather further than usual, I felt it pass 
through the roof of snow,’ — which, as is usually the case, pro- 
jected like a cornice from the edge of the precipice, —“ and 
then we could look, (whenever the fog separated for. a mo- 
ment,) perpendicularly through the hole into the vast gulf 
below.’ The fog, which had hidden every thing from sight, 
cleared away when they reached the summit, at about four, 
p-m. ‘Here, for the first time, we had a view of the val- 
ley of Switzerland; we were on the western edge of the 
section of the cone, having at our feet the barrier that sepa- 
rates the valley of Lauterbrunnen from that of Grindelwald. 
‘ The mountain here forms an abrupt angle, a dozen 
feet below the summit, and we saw, with a sort of affright, 
that the space which separated us from the highest point was a 
sharp ridge, about twenty feet long, the sides of which had an 
inclination of from sixty to seventy degrees. ‘ There is no way 
of getting there,’ said Agassiz, and we all inclined to the same 
opinion. Jacob, [their principal guide,] on the contrary, said 
there was no difficulty whatever, and that we should all get 
over. Laying aside what he carried, he commenced the un- 
dertaking by passing his staff over the ridge, so as to bring it 
under his right arm, and thus climbed along the western slope, 
burying his feet as much as possible in the snow, in order to 
obtain foothold.” In this way he passed over, and after hav- 
ing removed the snow from the summit, persuaded them all to 
follow. ‘* The summit is a very narrow triangular space, about 
two feet long, and a foot and a half wide, with the base towards 
the valley of Switzerland. As there was room only for one 
person, we took turns. Agassiz mounted first, resting on Ja- 
cob’s arm. He remained about five minutes, and when he 
rejoined us, I saw he was unable to suppress the vivid emotion 
caused by the overwhelming grandeur of the spectacle.” 
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¢Tt is not the vast prospect that makes the charm of the 
higher mountains. e had already found from former expe- 
rice, that distant views are generally indistinct. Here, on 
tke summit of the Jungfrau, the contours of the distant moun- 
tiins were still less defined. But what fascinated us was the 
spectacle in our immediate neighbourhood. Before us was 
spread out the valley of Switzerland, and at our feet were 
piled up the lower chains, the apparent uniformity of whose 
height gave still greater sublimity to the vast peaks that tow- 
ered up almost to our level. At the same time, the valleys of 
the Oberland, which, until now, had been covered by light 
vapor, were uncovered in several places, ‘revealing to us 
through the fissures the world below.’ We distinguished on 
the right the valley of Grindelwald ; on the left, far below, an 
immense chasm, at the bottom of which a brilliant thread wound 
along, following its windings. This was the valley of Lauter- 
brunnen, with the river Lutschinen. . . . On the south the 
view was interrupted by clouds, which had for some hours 
been gathering on the Monte Rosa. We were recompensed 
for this, however, by a very extraordinary phenomenon, which 
took place under our eyes and interested us much. A thick 
mist had gathered on our left, towards the southwest; it as- 
cended constantly from the Rott-thal, and began to extend to 
the northward. We already feared lest it should surround us 
a second time, when we found that it terminated abruptly at 
the distance of a few feet from us. Owing to this circum- 
stance, we beheld before us a vertical wall of mist, the height 
of which we estimated to be at least from 12,000 to 15,000 
feet, since it rose from the valley of Lauterbrunnen to a con- 
siderable distance above our heads. As its temperature was 
below the freezing point, the little particles of vapor were 
transformed into crystals of ice, and reflected the sun’s rays 
in all the colors of the rainbow ; we seemed to be surrounded 
by a mist of gold.” 

The scientific results of this ascension were — the discovery 
that the snow, even on the highest summits, is not changed into 
ice, though it rests on a crust of very compact ice ; also, that 
the summit of the Jungfrau is gneiss, and not limestone, as 
had been supposed. Among the lichens gathered by Mr. 
A gassiz at the summit, was a new species (Umbilicaria Virginis, 
Scher.) ; — the others were among those found by Saussure on 
Mont Blanc. 

The general features of Mr. Agassiz’ history since 1845 
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are probably known to most of our readers. In the fall of 
1846, being charged with a scientific exploration by the king 
of Prussia, and having also received an invitation to lecture 
before the Lowell Institute, he arrived in this country, where 
he has since resided. On the establishment of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, at Cambridge, the professorship of Zodlogy 
and Geology was offered to him, and after some deliberation 
accepted. Of the results of his labors in this country it is yet 
too soon to speak ; but the impulse given to these studies by 
his presence is a matter of public notoriety, and of the highest 
importance to scientific culture among us. 


In conclusion we give a chronological list of the most impor- 
tant of Mr. Agassiz’ works. 

Spix et Agassiz, selecta genera et species Piscium, quos in 
itinere per Brasiliam annis MDCCCXVII—XxX peracto collegit et 
pingendos curavit. 2 vol. cum 55 Tab. lithogr. et 46 Tab. 
col. Munich. 1829-31.— Recherches sur les Poissons fos- 
siles. Soleure. 1833-43. 5 vols., 4to, et 5 vols. Planches, 
fol. — W. Buckland, Geologie u. Mineralogie in Beziehung z. 
natiirl. Theologie. Aus d. Engl. iibers mit Anm. u. Zusatz v. 
L. Agassiz. Neufchatel. 1838. Mit 69 Tafeln. 2 Bde. 
8vo.— Description des Echinodermes fossiles de la Suisse. 
Soleure. 1839-40. Avec 25 Pl. 4to.—Monographies 
d’Echinodermes vivans et fossiles. Soleure. 1838-40. 
4 vols. 4to.— Etudes critiques sur les Mollusques fossiles. 
1840-45. 4to.—Histoire naturelle des poissons d’eau douce 
de l'Europe centrale. Soleure. 1839-40. Fol. — Mémoire 
sur les moules de Mollusques vivans et fossiles. Soleure. 
1840-42. 4to.— Etudes sur les glaciers. Soleure. 1840. 
8vo. S8vols. Avec 32 Pl. fol. [Also the same work ina 
German translation.]—- Nomenclator Zodlogicus, seu nomina 
generica generum animalium tam viventium quam fossilium. 
Soleure. 1842-1846. 4to.—Monographies des Poissons 
fossiles du systeme Dévonien. 1844-45. 4 vols. fol. Avec 
un Atlas.—Iconographie des coquilles tertiaires. Dans les 
Mém. de la Soc. Helv. des Sc. Nat. Vol. 7. 1845.—Bib- 
liographia hist. naturalis. [In publication by the Ray Soci- 
ety.] —Sys‘éme glaciaire, ou recherches sur les glaciaires et 
leur mécanisme. Avec un Atlas. Paris. 1847.— Catalogue 
raisonné des Echinides vivans et fossiles, par MM. Agassiz et 
Desor. [Annal. des Sc. Naturelles, 1847.] 

Mr. Agassiz has also prepared (by request) an elementary 
work on Natural History, which is now in course of publication. 
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Art. V.—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1.—1. Phonotypy. A Report to the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. Cambridge. 1847. 
2. Significance of the Alphabet. By C. Krarrsir, M. D. 
Published by E. P. Peabody. Boston. 1846. 
3. First Book of English, founded on the Significance of the 
Alphabet, by C. Krarrsir, M. D. 


AN orthography of English, properly speaking, has never had 
existence. The gentlemen of the American Academy, who have 
put forth the report in favor of Phonotypy, state very clearly the 
disadvantages resulting from the extreme contradiction at present 
existing between the writing and the pronunciation. But they 
have not investigated the origin and history of this discrepancy, 
nor shown the comparative truth to the nature of language, of the 
writing and pronunciation ; and hence the remedy they suggest is 
worse than the evil, for it involves a sanction and extension of 
every abuse of the latter, which has the chance of present fashion 
in its favor; it precludes future return towards the general stand- 
ard of the Indo-European tongues, in pronunciation ; and, what is 
worse than all, it annihilates that truth to the eye which the lan- 
guage in a great degree still preserves, by being written with 
letters indicating the natural growth of the words from roots 
common to the whole family of languages to which it belongs. 

We therefore would call attention to Dr. Kraitsir’s pamphlet 
on the “ Significance of the Alphabet,” as well as to the “ First 
Book of English,” which he has published. The latter, notwith- 
standing some carelessness evinced in the composition of the 
vocabularies, is conceived in a more scientific spirit, and suggests 
more fundamental ideas than any primer we have seen. 

In the “ Significance of the Alphabet,” Dr. Kraitsir shows that 
the Latin arrangement of the visible signs of sounds was made 
with reference to the organs which made the sounds respectively ; 
and that these organs severally imitate the things, and symbolize 
the ideas, which are the subject of speech: consequently, that the 
sounds they make are significant. And, in the “First Book of 
English,” he states, as a first principle, that the great secret of 
language is this; namely, that the sounds articulated by the 
lips, tongue, throat, and teeth, signify exactly what these organs 
symbolize to the senses and imagination. 

If this is the case, and if, as he states, the alphabets used by 
the Indo-European nations classify sounds according to their 
organic origin and significance, an importance is given to these 
schemes of writing, in the eyes of the philologist and philosopher, 
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which Phonotypy does not respect, but which claims the careful 
investigation of both its defenders and opposers. 

Dr. Kraitsir has yet to unfold, in a “ Second Book of English,” 
the practical bearings of his idea upon the treatment of the 
English language. In his treatise on the “significance,” he has 
merely spoken of the alphabet we use as affording a perfect stand- 
ard of Latin pronunciation, for which language it was invented. 
The views and arguments with respect to the pronunciation of 
Latin are not new, except in this country. Karl Ottfried Miller 
adopted this pronunciation in his lectures in Gottingen, and, in 
fact, it is now generally recognized as having the analogy of the 
language and the authority of the old Roman grammarians in its 
favor. Even in England, Scheller’s Latin Grammar has been 
translated, and the translator adds to the proofs adduced by 
Scheller, others of his own; and Dr. Ainsworth long ago, in his 
dictionary, gives us the same views. 

But Dr. Kraitsir goes to the root of the matter, in pointing out 
the organic significance of the sounds, and showing the bearings 
of the true pronunciation of Latin upon the establishment of a 
standard of radical meanings, and the laws that identify words in 
all the Indo-European languages. 

The possibility of establishing this standard, and discovering 
these laws, which may be used as keys to unlock the vital treas- 
ures of that immense family of languages, containing the highest 
results of human civilization, gives the subject such an interest as 
might ensure for it the attentive study, not only of professed schol- 
ars, but of practical men, to whom it becomes yearly of more 
importance to speak in a variety of tongues. The suggestion of 
the Promptuary, (pp. 26, 27,) containing a comparative anatomy 
of languages, opens a new world to every man of common-sense, 
no less than to the philologist and philosopher. 

Among the many trains of interesting thought suggested by 
these works, we have room only to advert to that point, in which 
they seem to cross the path of the phonotypists. 

Dr. Kraitsir recognizes all the inconveniences of the discord- 
ance of the writing and pronunciation of English pointed out by 
the Report of the Academy, and touches upon others of more 
importance still; and, although he maintains that the English 
writing is less corrupted than the pronunciation, and is rather to 
be preserved of the two, he admits and even suggests some reform 
in the writing. 

Since the Latin alphabet is confessedly not adequate to the 
perspicuous writing of the English tongue, which contains eight 
more vowels, and five more consonants, than the Latin, he would 
enlarge it by a system of pointing, as the Poles did, when they 
undertook to write their language with Latin letters. He sug- 
gests that the a in man, o in not and nor, e in err, i in fir, and u 
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in fur should have each a dot placed under them; and wu in fun 
two dots. This would make a character for every vowel, for Dr. 
Kraitsir does not admit that mere quantity of sound changes the 
vowel. To the guttural division of the alphabet he would add c 
with a dot under it, to represent the consonant ch in church. To 
the lingua-dental division he would add s with a dot under it, to 
represent the sh in ship, and a = with a dot under it, to represent 
the first consonant sound in osier. To represent the th in this he 
suggests that either the Anglo-Saxon character be restored, or a 
d with a dot under it used; and for th in thin, either the Anglo- 
Saxon character or a dot under ¢. 

These twelve additional characters would represent all the 
sounds of the English language ; rendering the present charac- 
ters not obsolete or obscure, but more clear and perspicuous, and 
then a great deal of the English language could be written as it 
is spelt. 

But this last should not be done indiscriminately. There are 
many silent consonants in English writing, which should be pre- 
served, because they indicate sounds that have a meaning; and 
the vowels 7 and u are often indicative of sunken consonants, and 
must be, in those instances, carefully preserved. 

It is proper also to remark, that although Dr. Kraitsir suggests 
this reform in printing, it is not at all essential in his eyes. When 
languages are studied on the philological principle, the inconve- 
niences of the anomalous writing of English are of less conse- 
quence. | 

We were quite surprised to find, from the “First Book of 
English,” how seldom the soft sounds of c and g occur in the 
language. Dr. Kraitsir affirms that they never occur except in 
derivations from the corruptly pronounced Latin of the middle 
ages, or in importations from the French. In the Anglo-Saxon 
words, girl, gird, get, &e., we have g hard before e and 7 as well 
as before a, 0, and wu. We would suggest, that, if the writing be 
reformed, a dot should be placed over c and g, wherever they are 
soft, to facilitate the reading of the language to children and for- 
eigners. 

The space allowed has compelled us to abbreviate what we 
have hinted at, and we can only add, that the suggestion of point- 
ing the letters of the Latin alphabet to represent those sounds of 
the English which are not found in Latin, has this unquestionable 
advantage over the scheme of the phonographers ; that it is in 
analogy with the organism and in harmony with the significance 
of the language, and suggests to scholars true standards of pro- 
nunciation and meaning. 
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2.— Prison Life and Reflections, or, a Narrative of the Arrest, 
Trial, Conviction, Imprisonment, Treatment, Observations, 
Reflections, and Deliverance, of Work, Burr, and Thompson, 
who suffered an unjust and cruel imprisonment in the Missouri 
Penitentiary, for attempting to aid some slaves to liberty. 
Three parts in one volume. By GeorGe THompson, one of 
the prisoners. Oberlin: Printed by James M. Fitch. 1847. 
12mo. pp. Xvi and 417. 


Tue above title is sufficiently descriptive of the work. 





3.— The Characteristics of the Present Age. By JOHANN 
Gort.ies Ficute. Translated from the German by WILLIAM 
Situ. London: John Chapman. 1847. 12mo. pp. xvi 
and 271. 


Two years ago Mr. Smith translated another work of Fichte, 
“The Nature of the Scholar,” to which he prefixed a short but 
beautiful memoir of its author, and last year Mrs. Percy Sinnett 
translated his “ Destination of Man.” Fichte thus is likely to 
become well known to English readers. The present volume 
contains seventeen lectures on the following subjects: Idea of uni- 
versal history ; a general and minute delineation of the present 
age and its scientific condition; the Life according to Reason ; 
earlier conditions of the scientific or literary world, and its ideal 
condition ; Mysticism as a phenomenon of the present age ; the 
origin and limits of History; the absolute form and historical 
development of the State; Influence of Christianity on the State ; 
Development of the State in modern Europe; Public Morality 
and Public Religion of the present age; Conclusion. He prom- 
ises also to translate Fichte’s “ Doctrine of Religion,” the ablest 
and most celebrated of all his works. The translation is more 
free than literal. 


4.— A Vindication of Protestant Principles. By Phileleutherus 
Anglicanus. Nihil tam tectum est, quod non sit detegendum, 
non semper pendebit inter latrones Christus: resurget aliquando 
crucifixa veritas. Lordon: John W. Parker. 1847. 8vo. 
pp- Xvi and 194. 


Tats is the work of some man who has read much amongst 
philosophical and theological writers, and has thought much. He 
thinks William of Ockham originated the Protestant principles ; 
that Luther and Bucer were not the main springs of the Reforma- 
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tion in England, but the revival of letters and the influence of 
Melancthon. The articles of the English church have a “com- 
prehensive Protestantism.” However, he admits errors in the 
church establishment, but thinks the Puritans mainly to be blamed 
for their existence. The most important feature of the book is 
the author’s opposition to all worship of the Bible. He considers 
that Strauss has overthrown rationalism on the one hand, and 
verbal inspiration on the other ; at the same time he thinks “the 
Scriptures deliver an authoritative message from God to man, in 
regard to all matters of essential and religious truth, therein set 
forth,” and thinks the gradual development of religious truth was 
terminated by the final revelation of the gospel. After a good deal 
of good-humored discussion and learned talk, he comes to the 
conclusion, “that it is the duty of all rational men, who are sub- 
jects of the British crown, to enter the widely-spread portals of 
the national church, which allows full scope for the free exercise 
of the privilege” of reading the Scriptures, “and treats with 
enlightened tolerance every unimportant modification of religious 
sentiments.” He “cannot understand why any one who acqui- 
esces in the judicial authority of the Lord Chancellor should 
object to the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury.” The author has but a poor appreciation of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 





5.— Endeavours after the Christian Life. Discourses by JAMES 
Martineau. Vol. IL London. 1847. 12mo. pp. xm and 
349. 


Tue first volume of the “ Endeavours” was published in 1843, 
and has been republished and extensively read in America. This 
work is thus worthily dedicated: “To Rev. John Hamilton 
Thom, this volume, the expression of a heart enlarged by his 
friendship and often aided by his wisdom, is dedicated, in memory 
of many labors lightened by partnership, purposes invigorated by 
sympathy, and the vicissitudes of years balanced by constancy of 
affection.” This volume contains twenty-one sermons, with the 
following titles: Where is thy God? The Sorrow with downward 
Look; The Shadow of Death; Great Hopes for great Souls ; 
Lo! God is here; Christian Self-consciousness ; The unclouded 
Heart; Help Thou mine Unbelief; Having, Doing, and Being ; 
The Freeman of Christ ; The Good Soldier of Jesus Christ ; The 
Realm of Order; The Christian Doctrine of Merit; The Child’s 
Thought; Looking up and Lifting up; The Christian Time- 
view; The Family in Heaven and Earth; The Single and the 
Evil Eye; The Seven Sleepers; The Sphere of Silence —1. 
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Man’s, 2. God’s. It is very refreshing to find a volume of ser- 


mons so bright, so original, so profound and beautiful as these. 
Somebody says the day of reading sermons is over — though not 
the day of preaching them. These are sermons which would 
command readers in any age —~ and still more in this, when secta- 
rian dulness and flexible ethics are about all that one looks for in 
the desk. We have found in this volume nothing in the least 
degree sectarian, all is large and liberal; there is piety without 
silliness, wisdom without conceit, and humanity with no mawkish 
sentimentalism. We can only say to the author, Send us more. 






6. — Washington and his Generals ; or, Legends of the Revolu- 
tion. By GeorGe LipparD, Author of Ladye Annabel, The 
Quaker City, Blanche of Brandywine, Herbert Tracy, The 
Nazarene, or the last of the Washingtons, &c. With an 

Introductory Essay by Rev. C. Cuauncrey Burr. Philadel- 

phia. 1847. 8vo. pp. xxviii and 538. 





In this work and the others from the same pen, we discover 
traces of a man of superior abilities; of a noble and generous 
nature. But he seems ill at ease, stung, perhaps, by misfortune, 
or by neglect, by seeing the wrongs of the world, and the men 
who fatten upon those wrongs. He writes often from an inferior 
motive, yet always in the interest of mankind, showing a ready 
sympathy with justice, mercy, and unaffected trust in God. He 
does not seem at peace with himself or with the world. There 
are many things in his works which we are sorry to see, for his 
many excellences show the ability to do better things. Some day 
we shall hope for a work better than his terrible paintings of 
crime and sin in “ The Quaker City.” But he never makes vice 
lovely. The monster certainly has a “frightful mien,” yet the 
moral effect of such a book as that is more than questionable to 
us. We ean understand how Schiller could write his “‘ Robbers,” 
easier than we can read the play a second time; and are not 
pleased to see an able man writing from such an impulse. Even 
“The Quaker City” has scenes of great power and unexception- 
able excellence. 

The Legends of the Revolution extend over but a small part 
of the whole war, and relate mainly to the battle of Germantown, 
the life of Benedict Arnold, the battle of Brandywine, and the 
declaration of Independence. It contains many fine scenes, 
though the descriptions are too full, and the phraseology too 
intense, to suit a classic taste. 
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7.— Narrative of an Exploratory Visit to each of the Consular 
Cities of China and to the Islands of Hong-Kong and Chusan, 
in behalf of the Church Missionary Society, in the years 1844, 
1845, 1846. By the Rev. Georce Smita, M. A., of Magda- 
len Hall, Oxford, and late missionary to China. London. 
1847. 8vo. pp. XXIV and 532. 


Mr. Smith visited Canton “to ascertain the precise nature of 
local facilities for Missionary enterprise,” and “to procure a native 
teacher of the mandarin or court dialect.” The book is marked 
by ignorance, conceit, and bigotry, and contains but little informa- 
tion of any value to the general reader. Mr. Smith conversed 
with a Parsee on religious subjects, and, desirous of overwhelming 
the heathen, “singling out especially an emaciated form of infant 
suffering, we once asked him how on any other hypothesis than 
that of the entrance of sin into the world and the fall of man, he 
could regard misery at so early an age as compatible with the 
infinite benevolence of the Creator. He seemed to feel the force 
of the argument ; but endeavoured to evade it by suddenly asking 
us how it was there were so many sects of Christians.” 

One day Mr. Smith visited a Budhist: the priests came up and 
“ intimated their desire” that he “ would give them tobacco.” “We 
made known to them,” adds the author, “that we had no such gift 
for them, but offered them some copies of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and a tract, entitled ‘‘The Way of Eternal Blessed- 
ness.” One Chinaman told him that since the war with Eng- 
land the Chinese “ were more disinclined than formerly to listen 
to Christian doctrine ; thinking that if Englishmen were Christians 
it could not be a good religion which permitted them to be so 
insolent and mischievous.” Another said, “ Perhaps this English 
doctrine may be very good; but we wish that you would try it 
first on the English themselves, for they are wicked men; when 
this doctrine has made them better, then come and speak to us.” 

“My Chinese boy more than once on the voyage, [to Shanghai 
in a vessel carrying seven hundred and fifty boxes of opium, 
valued at about $750,000] asked me whether I knew there was 
opium on board, and what I should say in reply to the Chinese, 
if, after hearing me speak to them about . . . ‘Jesus’ doctrines,’ 
they should ask why I had come ina ship that brought opium, 
of which so many of his countrymen ate and perished.” The 
missionary does not tell us how he “evaded” these remarks. 
He gives rather a tame picture of the opium-ships, and a much 
mitigated statement of the effect of the drug. On the other hand, 
he exaggerates the number of cases of infanticide: “out of four 
daughters poor men generally murdered two, and sometimes even 
three.” 
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8.— The True Story of my Life; a Sketch 5y Hans Christian 
Andersen. Translated by Mary Howitt. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1847. 12mo. pp. vu and 298. 


Tuis is a simple and unaffected little autobiography. It is full 
of delicate little touches of nature, not without a good-humored 
satire. ‘The occasional notices of the distinguished men of the 
time —such as Thorwaldsen, Oehlenschlager, Grimm, Goethe, 
and others— enhance the variety and liveliness of the story. 
Andersen was once troubled by a swarm of critics, and thus 
writes of them. ‘The newspaper criticism in Copenhagen was 
infinitely stupid. It was set down as an exaggeration, that I could 
have seen the whole round blue globe of the moon in Smyrna, at 
the time of the new moon. That was called fancy and extrava- 
gance, which there any one sees who can open his eyes.” — p. 157. 
He was not wholly above such criticism, but “felt a desire to flag- 
ellate such wet dogs, who come into our rooms and lay themselves 
down in the best place in them.” — p. 158. He everywhere gives 
indications of a warm, humane, generous heart — though pos- 
sessed of no very lofty poetic imagination. His little stories for 
children have a certain grace and charmingness about them, which 
can only come from a man’s experience combined with a childlike 
simplicity. 


9 — Views of Christian Nurture and subjects adjacent thereto. 
By Horace Busunecy. Hartford. 1847. 12mo. pp. 252. 


Tuts volume contains two discourses on Christian nurture, de- 
signed to show, that if you educate the religious nature of a child 
the child will commonly turn out a religious man, without need- 
ing to go through the process of transformation in a “ revival.” 
The child is “to grow up a Christian,” and at last will be a Chris- 
tian grown up, not a Christian made up. He thinks with Baxter, 
that “education is as properly a means of grace as preaching.” 
Then follows an argument for “ Discourses on Christian Nurture,” 
a tract originally “addressed to the publishing committee of the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society,” who had printed his dis- 
courses and then suppressed them. The argument is sharp and 
convincing, but, considering the weakness of the persons ad- 
dressed, perhaps a little too hard and cutting. 

Then comes a paper on the “Spiritual economy of Revivals ;” 
another, entitled “Growth, not Conquest, the true Method of 
Christian Progress ;” a third, called “The Organic Unity of the 
Family ;” a fourth,on “The Scene of the Pentecost and the 
Christian Parish,” and a “Note,” defending himself against cer- 
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tain misrepresentations. We need scarcely say that Dr. Bush- 
nell is pastor of a church in Hartford, Conn., of what is commonly 
called the Orthodox denomination, nor that at this day he is one 
of the brightest ornaments of that denomination itself. He is 
what may be called a “liberal Christian,” holding fast to his own 
theory, but allowing other men to do the same for themselves. In 
this book, and in the numerous sermons he has published, we find 
talents of a high order united with a genuine Christian piety. 
His style is fresh and vigorous, original, always manly and often 
eloquent. The appearance of such a man—and he is not alone 
in his denomination—is acheering sign of thetimes. It remains, 
however, to be shown, whether his denomination will tolerate such 
freedom of thought and speech as he claims to exercise. To him 
it is of no consequence how they decide, but of much to themselves. 





10.— The Gospel of To-day: a Discourse delivered at the Ordi- 
nation of T. W. Higginson as Minister of the First Religious 
Society in Newburyport, Mass., Sept. 15th, 1847, by WitL1am 
Henry CHANNING; together with the Charge, Right-hand of 
Fellowship, and Address to the People. Boston. 1847. pp. 64. 


Mr. Channing says, “ Infinite love is the primal source of life; 
oneness with God and good spirits the real immortality ; disinter- 
estedness the sufficing joy; goodness the only way to heaven,” 
but still the peculiar signs of the times require a “ gospel for to- 
day” as well as forever. All the tendencies of the age converge 
to one end. The tendencies of Piety are revivalism, naturalism, 
catholicism; of Philanthropy, social reforms, educational plans, 
and religious charities; of Politics, liberalism, legitimacy, political 
economy. “The whole age is sweeping onward towards the era 
of combined order.” And in the very thought of that—“ of so- 
ciety organized according to divine law—is revealed a prophecy 
of unspeakable grandeur.” All things point towards perfect soci- 
ety. He does not describe perfect society, but announces “four 
fundamental Truths, the corner-stones of this Temple of Unity ;” 
namely, ‘God is Love ;’ ‘Nature is the symbol of the Eternal Be- 
ing;’ ‘ Humanity is one—one in its physical, social, spiritual life.’ 
‘The Law of order for humanity, among all nations, within each 
nation, between individuals, is, once and for ever, Love.’ The an- 
ticipation of perfect society is not visionary ; this appears from the 
character of God, from man’s modes of existence — psychical, social, 
spiritual—and his position between nature below and heaven 
above. All things are leading us onward to “oneness with man, 
with nature, and with God.” The discourse is marked by the 
well-known characteristics of the distinguished author ; by human- 
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ity, piety, by rare and beautiful eloquence. The other addresses 
are likewise of a high order, and entirely free from bigotry and 
sectarianism. Mr. Higginson—like his ancestor in 1629, the 
first minister ordained in New England— was ordained without 
help or hindrance from any “ecclesiastical council.” 





11.— Modern Painters. Third Edition. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1846. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. pp. 422 and 217. 
(The first volume reprinted by Wiley & Putnam. New York. 
1847.) 


WE hope to be able at some future time to lay before our read- 
ers an extended examination of this remarkable book. Mean- 
while, a mere passing notice might seem superfluous, as it appears 
to have already made its own way. Nevertheless, as this work 
seems to us not less important to the unartistic lover of Nature 
than to the painter or connoisseur—and as these sheets may 
perchance fall into the hands of some one who has not heard it 
praised, — we cannot refrain from making a few extracts. 

This book, which at present consists of two volumes, but of 
which we are promised a third volume, with illustrations, origi- 
nated, as the preface tells us, “in indignation at the shallow and 
false criticism of the periodicals of the day on the works of the 
great living artist [J. M. W. Turner] to whom it principally 
refers.” Its purpose “is to demonstrate the utter falseness both 
of the facts and principles, the imperfection of material, and error 
of arrangement,” on which the so-called “ideal” landscapes of 
the old painters are based; “and to insist on the necessity, as 
well as the dignity, of an earnest, faithful, living, study of Nature 
as she is, rejecting with abhorrence all that man has ever done to 
alter and modify her.” The old landscapists, he thinks, “had 
neither love of Nature, nor feeling of her beauty; they looked 
for her coldest and most commonplace effects, because they were 
easiest to imitate ;” “the deception of the senses was the great 
and first end of all their art.” The modern English painters, on 
the contrary, and particularly Turner, according to him, “have 
looked at Nature with totally different eyes ; seeking not for what 
is easiest to imitate, but for what is most important to tell.” 

Whether Mr. Turner and his countrymen deserve the high 
relative rank here given them, we have in this country few facili- 
ties for judging: probably few will admit the justice of all he 
says on this point, and we may trace here, perhaps, some injurious 
effects of the circumstances under which the book, or at least the 
first part of it, was written. 

But this we conceive to be altogether a minor question. The 
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main point is, whether there is any thing in Nature capable and 
worthy of representation, which the old painters did not represent. 
This question can be discussed as well, perhaps, in this country, as 
anywhere : for, on the one hand, Nature, with all her variety, has 
but one system, and produces all her effects by the same means ; 
and on the other, though much of the spirit of a picture is lost in 
a print, yet enough usually remains to show its general character 
and aim — enough, therefore, to enable us to apprehend a funda- 
mental difference of plan, if it exist, though not to judge of its 
execution. Now, how much soever we may admire Claude’s or 
Ruysdael’s landscapes, this, at least, we must admit — that they 
portray something very different from what we know of actual 
Nature. And this is not merely the superficial difference of scene 
and climate, but a difference of aim in the painter. Nobody 
expects to find in the galleries of Rome or Dresden any thing 
reminding him of New England. Yet we are reminded of New 
England, and of what might seem the most local and peculiar 
effects and details of its landscape, on almost every page of our 
author’s first volume, though he treats exclusively of European 
scenery. The difference, therefore, arises not from any foreignness 
of the objects represented, but of the sentiment with which they 
were viewed. This may be higher or lower; it is at least radically 
different. “I am not speaking,” he says, “of the beauty or desir- 
ableness of the system of the old masters; it may be sublime, 
and affecting, and ideal, and intellectual, and a great deal more ; 
but all I am concerned with at present is, that it is not true.” 
“ A man accustomed to the broad, wild sea-shore, with its bright 
breakers, and free winds, and sounding rocks, and eternal sensa- 
tion of tameless power, can scarcely but be angered when Claude 
bids him stand still on some paltry, chipped, and chiselled quay, 
with porters and wheelbarrows running against him, to watch a 
weak, rippling, bound, and barriered water, that has not strength 
enough in one of its waves to upset the flower-pots on the wall, 
or even fling a jet of spray over the confining stone.” “ Nor is it 
only by the professed landscape painters that the great verities of 
the material world are betrayed. Grand as are the motives of land- 
scape in the works of the earlier and mightier men, there is yet in 
them nothing approaching to a general view, nor complete rendering 
of natural phenomena ; — not that they are to be blamed for this ; 
for they took out of nature that which was fit for their purpose, and 
their mission was to do no more ; but we must be cautious to dis- 
tinguish that imaginative abstraction of landscape which alone we 
find in them, from the entire statement of truth which has been 
attempted by the moderns.” “From the window of Titian’s 
house at Venice, the chain of the Tyrolese Alps is seen lifted in 
spectral power above the tufted plain of Treviso; every dawn 
that reddens the towers of Murano lights also a line of pyramidal 
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fires along that colossal ridge ; but there is, so far as I know, no 
evidence in any of the master’s works of his ever having beheld, 
much less felt, the majesty of their burning.” “More than this, 
of that which they loved and rendered, much is rendered conven- 
tionally : by noble conventionalities, indeed, but such, nevertheless, 
as would be inexcusable if the landscape became the principal 
subject instead of an accompaniment.” And whether this differ- 
ence of aim be attributed to inability, or to intentional limitation, 
the reason is, we think, in either case the same; namely, that 
there now exists a more profound appreciation of the landscape, 
by itself, without any adventitious interest, than formerly. The 
only alternative is to suppose that what we feel in the landscape is 
beyond the reach of pictorial art ;—that the old painters felt it 
also, but wisely abstained from attempting impossibilities. This 
opinion is a common one, and is supported by the conservative 
instinct which everywhere holds by what has been done, and 
refuses to admit the possibility of any thing better. And so far 
the feeling is just: — we are not called upon to take possibilities 
for facts, or to believe that any thing can be until it 7s. But 
it is to be remembered, on the other hand, that every great 
action, as has been said, is an impossibility until it is done : — and 
that if we quit our skepticism, and say positively that it is impos- 
sible for modern art to excel the ancient, we ought to show some 
ground for our assertion in the nature of things. 

That there are feelings which cannot be thus expressed, all will 
allow ;— but that what Nature does every day by means which 
we can imitate, though at a vast interval, cannot be represented, 
even at such an interval, by pictorial art — remains to be proved. 
If authority is to govern, we on our part might well rely on the 
authority of the “Oxford Graduate.” He shows such a profound 
instinct for principles; such a subtle apprehension and such an 
unwearied study of detail, in the work before us, as it is utterly 
impossible to give any adequate idea of by quotations admissible 
within our limits, but which is in our opinion unapproached in the 
language. All we knew we find here, and a great deal more. 
His statements therefore have a great deal of internal evidence in 
their favor ; — it is natural to suppose that his standard is as high 
and his appreciation as just, in Art as in Nature. 

But there are independent grounds, we think, in facts acknowl- 
edged by all, for believing that landscape by itself, that is, mate- 
rial nature, was less interesting and important to mankind in gen- 
eral, and therefore likely to be less profoundly understood and felt 
by artists in former times, than now. 

In the works of the old painters the interest is less in the land- 
scape itself, than in its connection with or adaptation to man. 
Trees, rocks, earth, and water were to them mere rubbish, of which 
they were to make a picture. These commonplace details were 
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to be elevated and idealized as being accessory to an historical 
subject ; or even where they apparently stand by themselves, they 
always suppose some spectator present either in or out of the pic- 
ture, since they are arranged with an evident view to striking at 
first sight some beholder. In the earlier landscape, the foreground 
is filled with animals, birds, and even insects and reptiles, — which 
no peasant could pass without observing; later, the object of atten- 
tion is more elevated, but still something extraneous to the land- 
scape. Even Claude never omits at least the glimpse of a city or 
castle, nor Ruysdael his distant spire. 

In tone, that is, such a gradation of light and color as shall 
make the picture agreeable and intelligible at first sight, our au- 
thor allows that the old masters are unequalled, but this effect, 
according to him, they obtained at the sacrifice of more important 
truth. They imitated accurately the relation and positive quan- 
tity of light and color in certain parts of the landscape, but from 
the inferiority of the means employed to those of Nature they soon 
came to the end of their scale, and were obliged “to omit the 
truths of space in every individual part of their picture, by the 
thousand. But this they did not care for; it saved them trouble ; 
they reached their grand end, imitative effect; they thrust home 
just at the places where the common and careless eye looks for 
imitation, and they attained the broadest and most faithful appear- 
ance of truth of tone which art can exhibit.” 

This so-called “idealizing” of landscape, whatever may be 
thought of it, at all events implies at least the omission, if not the 
falsification, of a large part of the objects and aspects of Nature. 
When we select, we must neglect something. Now to zdealize 
ought to mean, to seize the idea common to a variety of details, 
and, sufficiently expressing it, to neglect what is mere repetition, 
accident, or imperfection. “The true ideal of landscape,” there- 
fore, “is the expression of the specifie—not the individual, but 
the specific—characters of every object, in their perfection.” 
Any thing unworthy of being represented, therefore, must be some- 
thing which does not, in Nature, express any idea. 

Now it may be doubted, we think, whether any thing in Nature 
(as distinct from man) was felt by the old painters to be of itself 
the expression of an idea. Certain forms and effects of color and 
tone they admired; and they admired the landscape just so far as 
it could be made to conform to their preconceived notions. We 
are inclined to think, with our author, that the idealization of the 
landscape by the celebrated painters of former times, was too often 
a mere fanciful distortion of Nature, to suit the whim of the artist. 

These views are supported by the feeling now common to all 
lovers of Nature, that the beauty of the landseape is a pervading 
quality, common to all landscapes: infinitely various, indeed, in 
degree, yet independent of any special assignable characters. The 
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charm of our autumn woods and fields is totally unconnected, not 
only with all human interest, but also with any striking details. 
It is not felt only, nor most forcibly, in presence of wide or en- 
riched prospects, of majestic mountains and waterfalls—but of 
some familiar scene, in which all the features are commonplace, 
but exalted by some happy effect of light. The scanty range of 
a lonely brush-pasture in an autumn afternoon—the echoing still- 
ness of a hemlock grove in winter—a few junipers and barberry- 
bushes, or the details of a mossy rock in the haze of spring —are 
sufficient for the highest enjoyment that can be derived from Na- 
ture. This enjoyment is distinct in kind from the admiration of 
remarkable natural objects, and their representation by the old 
painters ; it is a veneration and love for the total spirit of Nature, 
and not for selected features. Our limits would not permit any 
satisfactory illustration or discussion of this novel and abstruse 
subject; we must refer those interested in the matter to our au- 
thor’s pages. We may remark, however, that this difference of 
feeling towards Nature between ancient and modern times, is not 
confined to Art, but is seen also in Science and Religion. The 
Greeks did not believe that the gods created the world, but only 
that they governed it; their power was a power over Nature, as 
something apart, and originally independent of them. And even 
after the Christian era, there was nothing like a science of nature. 
Natural Philosophy in the time of Leonardo da Vinci was either 
Mechanics, the art of managing the forces of Nature, or Alchemy, 
the art of juggling with them; Nature being looked upon as mere 
dead matter, or as the creation and kingdom of the devil. 

“T know not,” says our author, “that of the expressions of affec- 
tion towards external nature to be found among Heathen writers, 
there are any of which the balance and leading thought cleaves 
not towards the sensual parts of her. Her beneficence they sought, 
and her power they shunned; her teaching through both, they 
understood never. The pleasant influences of soft winds, and ring- 
ing streamlets, and shady coverts; of the violet couch, and plane- 
tree shade, they received, perhaps, in a more noble way than we, 
but they found not any thing except fear, upon the bare mountain, 
or in the ghostly glen. The Hybla heather they loved more for 
its sweet hives than its purple hues. But the Christian spirit 
. . « finds the object of its love everywhere, in what is harsh 
and peaceful, as well as what is kind; nay, even in all that seems 
coarse and commonplace, seizing that which is good, and delight- 
ing more sometimes at finding its table spread in strange places, 
and in the presence of its enemies, and its honey coming out of the 
rock, than if all were harmonized into a less wondrous pleasure.” 

If, then, there now exists a keener sense for Nature than for- 
merly, it will follow that the aim of painters of landscape of the 
present day ought to be, and very naturally may be, higher than 
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that of their predecessors ; and this, as already remarked, is the 
important point. Our author, however, goes further than this, and 
endeavours to show, in a detailed dissection of the landscape in 
Nature and in existing pictures, which occupies the principal part 
of his first volume, the actual superiority of the moderns. What- 
ever may be thought of this opinion, this part of the book will 
probably be the most popular, from the keen observation and ap- 
preciation of Nature which it displays. Should we undertake to 
quote here, it would be difficult te know when to stop, and we can 
only recommend every lover of the country to buy it and read for 
himself. The second volume contains discussions of general prin- 
ciples of Asthetics, which, though resting rather upon instinctive 
feeling than systematic knowledge, are yet in the highest degree 
interesting and valuable. In this volume also are many keen 
criticisms of particular works of art. 

The American reprint is very neatly executed, and with tolera- 
ble correctness, — but we hope the publishers do not intend to put 
us off with half the work instead of the whole. We are sorry to 
see no indications on the cover or title-page, that this is only the 
first volume. 





12. — De I’ Esclavage et des Colonies. Par Gustave pu Pur- 
NODE, docteur en droit, avocat 4 la cour royale de Paris. Paris. 
1847. 8vo. pp. xvi and 224. 


Tuts is the third work of the author on the same or a similar 
subject. In 1845 he published a work on labor and the laboring 
classes. In the first two chapters he treats of slavery. He says, 
Liberty for all men, and in all departments of life, is the hope of 
the age. The two great problems of France are—to found a 
new order of things in Algiers, and in the West Indies to re- 
store the slaves to the condition of entire civil and social free- 
dom. He will not “undertake to prove the iniquity of slavery. 
The time has gone by when it was necessary to demonstrate that 
the color of the skin, or the place of birth, ought not to determine 
a man’s rank in society.” It must be remembered he is writing 
at Paris. “Slavery is a crime and a blunder. The solidarity of 
mankind was taught fully by the Stoics, and by Christianity, but 
has not been understood till now. France has taken the lead in 
developing the doctrine, and ought to abolish slavery, for she will 
thereby influence other nations, and slavery is at this day the 
greatest obstacle in the way of civilization. It perverts the mas- 
ter and debases the slave; it dishonors labor, renders it unpro- 
ductive, corrupts the wealthy and promotes the vices of the poor. 
It is only possible on condition that the slaves are degraded, and 
the masters tyrants.” To show that slavery prevents the increase 
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of population, he cites Mr. Clay, “one of the most enlightened men 
of the Union, and one of the most ardent defenders of slavery.” 

In 1315, Louis the Tenth made all men free who touched the 
soil of France, but Louis the Thirteenth introduced slavery into 
the French colonies. Formerly the Spanish slaves were better 
treated than others, but now, in point of cruelty, “ Spanish slavery 
can only be compared to the American.” He thinks the revolts 
and escapes show that the slaves are not happy, and quotes Mr. 
Humboldt, who says he has studied their condition where the laws 
and national habits tend to ameliorate their lot, but goes back 
with the same horror of slavery as when he first quitted Europe. 

It seems the American churches are not alone in their defence 
of the “ patriarchal institution,” for the seminary of Saint Esprit, 
in which most of the colonial clergy are educated for their func- 
tions, teaches the legitimacy of slavery and the slave-trade ; “the 
religion of a nation seldom prevails over its interests,” says Hum- 
boldt. “It is the philosophers, not the devotees, who agitate the 
question of slavery.” He thinks emancipation works well in the 
British West Indies: the blacks have money in the savings bank ; 
they join temperance societies, build churches, and fill them ; they 
send money to the London Abolition Society, to promote their 
work ; they send missionaries to Africa to preach Love and Lib- 
erty on their natal soil; crime decreases from year to year. He 
says there are three schemes of emancipation : 1. gradual and pro- 
gressive ; 2. general and graduated; 3. general and spontaneous. 
He recommends general and immediate emancipation. 

In Chapter ITI. he gives a hisiory of ancient colonization, by 
the Greeks, Romans, and Pheenicians ; in Chapter IV. he proposes 
a reform of the French colonies ; in Chapter V. he touches upon 
the condition of Algiers. 





13.— Evangeline, a Tale of Acadie. By Henry Wapswortu 
LonGreLLow. Third Edition. Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor & 
Co. 1848. 16mo. pp. 163. 


Tuis is a beautiful poem in Hexameter verse, and relates the 
adventures of a young French maiden — Evangeline — a native 
of Acadie. The English destroy the French settlement of Grand 
Pré, and carry off the inhabitants, who are scattered over the 
continent. Evangeline gets separated from her lover, Gabriel, 
and after seeking him in all the French settlements, from the 
great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, becomes a sister of charity in 
Philadelphia. She discovers him in a hospital, sick, and too 
feeble to speak. He dies in her arms, and she soon joins him in 
the world where there is no separation. 

The poem is full of beauties — now of description, or of senti- 
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ment, and occasionally of thought. The rhythmic movement is 
generally slight, but sometimes more emphatic, and sometimes 
sinking almost to prose. 'The measure seems wholly congenial to 
the author’s mind; the sound “an echo to the sense.” We give a 
few specimens. 


“ Many a farewell word and sweet goodnight on the door-step 

Lingered long in Evangeline’s heart, and filled it with gladness. 

Carefully then were covered the embers that glowed on the hearthstone, 

And on the oaken stairs resounded the tread of the farmer. 

Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline followed. 

Up the staircase moved a luminous space in the darkness, 

Lighted less by the lamp than the shining face [form?] of the maiden.” — p. 46. 


“ Friends they sought and homes; and many despairing, heart-broken, 
Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a friend or a fireside. 
Written their history stands on tablets of stone in the churchyard, 
Long among them was seen a maiden who waited and wandered, 
Lowly and meek in spirit and patiently suffering all things. 

Fair was she and young; but, alas! before her extended, 

Dreary and vast and silent the desert of life, with its pathway 

Marked by the graves of those who had sorrowed and fallen before her, 
Passions long extinguished, and hopes long dead and abandoned, 

As the emigrant’s way o'er the Western desert is marked by 
Camp-fires long consumed, and bones that bleach in the sunshine. 
Something there was in her life incomplete, imperfect, unfinished ; 

As if a morning of June, with all its music and sunshine, 

Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly descended 

Into the East again, from whence it late had arisen. 

Sometimes she lingered in towns, till, urged by the fever within her, 
Urged by a restless longing, the hunger and thirst of the spirit, 

She would commence again her endless search and endeavour ; 
Sometimes in churchyards strayed and gazed on the crosses and tombstones, 
Sat by some nameless grave, and thought that perhaps in its bosom 

He was already at rest, and she longed to ped eon beside him.” —p. 84 — 86. 


“Srr stands the forest primeval ; but far away from its shadow, 
Side by side, in their nameless graves, the lovers are sleeping, 
Under the humble walls of the littie Catholic teeta | 
In the heart of the city, they lie, unknown and unnoticed. 
Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them, 
Thousands of throbbing hearts, where thvirs are at rest and for ever, 
Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are busy, 
Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from their labors, 
Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed the journey.” — pp. 
161, 162. 


We would only remind the author that the chestnut-tree does 
not grow in Acadie, that hoop-tire was not known among its in- 
habitants, and that no orchard is found “bending with golden 
fruit,” in that region, in the month of November. American 
readers may well thank the author for a poem so wholly Ameri- 
can in its incidents, its geography, and its scenery. We cannot 
but think it will add to the well-earned fame of its accomplished 
author. It has reached three editions in a few days, and we trust 
will soon reach many more. 
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14.— Essays by R. W. Emerson. First Series. New Edition. 
Boston: James Munroe & Company. 1847. pp. vi and 333. 
12mo. 


THis new edition contains some poetic matters not in the earlier 
impression. 


15.— The Principles of Nature and her divine Revelations, and 
a Voice to Mankind by and through Andrew Jackson Davis, 
“the Poughkeepsie Seer” and “ clairvoyant.” In three parts. 
New York. 1847. pp. xxiv and 782. 


Tuts book consists of three parts. 1. “The Key,” containing 
several remarks on the condition of society in past and present 
times. 2. “The Revelation,” containing an account of the origin 
and nature of the Universe, including man, and 3. “ The Applica- 
tion,” which contains an “analysis of society,” a statement of its 
evils, and their remedy. The work treats of many important mat- 
ters in physical, social, and theological science. If it had appeared 
as the production of some scholar, writing after much reading and 
careful study, it would be thought a remarkable production. Very 
remarkable, considering the variety of matters discussed, the bold- 
ness, largeness of mind, and general intelligence displayed therein. 
Many things in the book are fantastic, many statements incorrect. 
If it were the work of any man not twenty-one years of age, com- 
posed under the most favorable circumstances, it would still be 
an extraordinary book, perhaps the most extraordinary in the 
world. But the lectures of which the work is composed were de- 
livered by Mr. Davis while in a state of mesmeric excitement, 
written down and published from his dictation while in that state. 
The only alterations made by the scribe were the omission of re- 
dundant words, and corrections of false syntax, for Mr. Davis is 
an uneducated man, who cannot speak his native tongue with com- 
mon accuracy. What adds to the wonder is, that the author had no 
acquaintance with literature or science. The editors claim that 
he had access to the “second sphere of human existence,” and 
there in part obtained his knowledge in a manner not possible 
except in this state of trance. We see no reason for doubting the 
integrity of the author or his editors; they may be mistaken. 
They can hardly be dishonest. Shall we suppose Mr. Davis had 
read Dr. Lardner’s Lectures, the “ Vestiges of the Natural History 
of Creation,” the works of Swedenborg and Fourier, which have 
been circulated so extensively and in a form so cheap——and that 
in the intense excitement of the mesmeric state he reproduced what 
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he had formerly read, in this strange form, and with additions of his 
own? Shall it be said that the minds of living men through sym- 
pathy impressed themselves upon him in that excitement, and he 
in that manner acquired his information? His editors deny both of 
these suppositions ; they do not claim that he is infallible—and 
there are many and great errors in the book; they claim nothing 
miraculous in his case —only that his ideas came from “ the second 
sphere of human existence.” It is certainly extraordinary that so 
young a man, with no education, who had never attended any school 
half a year in his whole life, without acquaintance with scientific 
works, should dictate so remarkable a work. It must then be re- 
ferred to the same class with the works of Bohme, Fox, Sweden- 
borg, and the whole host of mystical writers who wrote, more or 
less, in the state of ecstacy or trance. Very little is known respect- 
ing that state, and we hope the appearance of this work, and the 
frankness and coolness with which its claims are made to so re- 
markable an origin, will provoke a discussion of the whole matter. 
Viewed as one will, the book is one of the most remarkable liter- 
ary curiosities ever heard of. 





16.— A Summer in the Wilderness ; embracing a Canoe Voyage 
up the Mississippi and around Lake Superior. By CuHares 
LanmAN, Author of “ Essays for Summer Hours,” ete. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 1847. 16mo. pp. 208. 


Tue subject of this book is sufficiently explained by the title- 
page. The ground passed over. it will be seen, is most interesting. 
We are sorry, however, that Mr. Lanman, in writing his travels, 
has chosen rather to indulge in general reflections and sentiment, 
than to bring before his own mind, and thus before his readers, 
the characteristic features of the country and its inhabitants. 





17.— Two Years in the Ministry; or, Farewell Discourses, 
comprising, 1. Views of the Nature and Sources of true 
Christian Theology; and 2. Views of the Nature of the 
Christian Religion, and Salvation by Christ. By James 
Ricwarpson, Jr., A. M. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1847. 
8vo. pp. 58. 


Tue object of the first of these discourses is to show “the ne- 
cessity of making Theology an exact science, based upon Reason 
and Nature, accordant with the facts and realities of the Uni- 
verse,” and that there is no incompatibility between Religion and 
Science. The second, on the other hand, guards against the 
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danger of supposing Religion and Salvation thereby to be “a mere 
intellectual belief in certain doctrines,” and insists “that Religion 
is wholly a practical matter — a thing of the life.” 





18.—ZENO®2NTOS ATIOMNHMONETMAT A. = Zeno- 
phon's Memorabilia of Socrates. With notes by R. D. C. Ros- 
BINS, Librarian of Andover Theological Seminary. Andover. 
1848. pp. x and 417. 12mo. 


In the text the industrious and accomplished editor has followed 
mainly the valuable edition of Kuhner. The text occupies one 
hundred and sixty-eight pages. ‘The notes and indices two hun- 
dred and forty-seven pages. The text is printed in a neat and 
clear type. The notes are full and minute, indicating careful and 
exact study on the editor’s part. So far as we have been able to 
examine them they are accurate and valuable, but rather too full 
and learned for the use of lads in the lower classes at college, while 
they contain mere grammatical remarks, which the advanced schol- 
ar will not need. However, if this fulness of annotation be an error 
it is one on the right side. There is an English and a Greck 
index —both of which are mainly designed to guide the reader 
to a knowledge of the grammatical peculiarities of the author. 
This volume, so carefully prepared, is one of the numerous signs 
of the increased attention paid to the study of the classics. 





19 — Human Knowledge : a Discourse delivered before the Mas- 
sachusetts Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at Cambridge, 
Aug. 26th, 1847. By Geo. P. Marsn. Boston: Little & 
Brown. 1847. 8vo. pp. 42. 


Tue subject of Mr. Marsh’s address is the position and duties 
of the American Scholar. “ With us,” he says, “the pursuit of 
knowledge is the task of youth, or the recreation of maturity and 
age, rather than the stated occupation of a class.” In contrast 
with the scanty period usually allotted to its pursuit, he reviews 
the immense extension of the field of science in our day; the ad- 
vances made in Philology, Mathematics, Physics, History, Politics, 
Art, Philosophy, and Theology. In spite of improved methods, 
“the patrimony of knowledge has now become so wide, that none 
can hope to possess it in its full extent.” Weare reminded, how- 
ever, that knowledge is not a mere aggregate of facts. “It isa 
mistake to suppose that all mental acquisition implies mental cul- 
ture. Facts without end may be learned, familiarized, forgotten 
again, and leave the mind at last more inept than they found it. 
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The idea, or law, is what is to be learned ;—“ pure law is all that 
is truly knowable, and a knowledge of law brings us to the ultimate 
possible, as well as the highest and sublimest, limit of human 
attainment.” 

Knowledge, however, according to Mr. Marsh, “is but a means 
to an ultimate end, and therefore should be pursued with constant 
reference to its higher uses,” which are, “not the adaptation of 
external means to selfish ends,” but, “to reign supreme over 
one’s self,” and “to promote the best interests of mankind.” 

As to the prospects of literature in this country, Mr. Marsh 
thinks that “the American intellect combines the speculative pro- 
pensities of the German, with the practical tendencies of the Eng- 
lish mind,’”—and thus sees “in the literature of America abun- 
dant promise of rich contributions to the elucidation of the high- 
est themes which can occupy the faculties of mortal man.” 





*.* We have received prospectuses of two new periodicals, one 
called “The Nineteenth Century” —to be devoted to “Science, 
Literature, National News, Reform theories of Government and 
Law, and Religion without sectarianism. To be edited by C. C. 
Burr, and published by G. B. Zieber & Co., Philadelphia.” 
Among the names of promised contributors we notice those of 
Horace Greeley and Mr. Furness. 

The other is to bear the title of “The Univereccelum,” and “ to 
be devoted to General Inquiry, Philosophies, Theology, and the 
inculeation of the principles of Nature, in their application to indi- 
vidual and social life.” It is to be conducted and published by 
“§. B. Brittan, of New York, assisted by twelve associate editors,” 
among whom is Mr. Davis, “ The Poughkeepsie Seer.” 
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